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MISLEADING COMPARISONS. 


HE trend of the examination of witnesses before the 
New York Legislative Investigating Committee during 

the past week has indicated an intention on the part of the 
committee to report adversely upon the customary coinsur- 
ance requirements and in opposition to rate-making bodies 
of fire underwriters. It is apparent, also, that the committee 
has some notion that mutual fire insurance companies can pro- 
tect the public as well as the stock companies. In a manifest 
desire to bolster up this latter theory, officers of mutual fire 
insurance companies in Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
been imported and have been questioned as to the cost of the 
insurance in their companies. As they represented the mill 
mutuals, the information elicited as to the net cost of insurance 
naturally placed the average rates of the stock companies, and 
the rates upon mill properties under different circumstances, 
at a disadvantage. There are several points, and most essen- 
tial ones, upon which, judging by the daily newspaper reports, 
the committee and its counsel did not question the mill in- 
surance men. For instance, the committee might have learned 
that the mill mutuals only insure isolated plants which are 
most perfectly protected in every possible way against fire, 
and that they would not consider for a moment the writing of 
insurance upon property in a city like New York, as do the 
stock companies. In other words, if companies such as 
mill mutuals were to be depended-upon for insurance, prob- 
ably ninety-five per cent. of the propertyowners of this coun- 
try would be unable to secure insurance. Other features in 
connection with insurance in the mill mutuals are that each 
policyholder not only pays a premium probably equivalent to 
that which he would pay to the stock company (or possibly 
even more) in advance, but assumes a contingent liability for 
several times (usually five times) the amount of such annual 
premium, The company thus has the use of a full stock 
premium during the year, and then may return eighty or 
eighty-five per cent. of same to the policyholder, and gains the 
interest thereon. The mill mutuals are licensed in relatively 
few of the States, but write risks‘in other States in which they 
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are not legally licensed, and thus escape payments of taxes 
and fees therein. The answers would have been interesting 
if Mr. Bruce had asked the mill mutual witnesses concerning 
the extent of their business in States in which they are not 
legally licensed. 

It is notable also that comparisons of old stock company 
rates with present mill mutual net rates are made, instead of 
comparing the present rates at which the stock companies 
would write such risks with the actual net rates in the mill 
mutuals. As a matter of fact, the stock companies would 
gladly write many of the risks covered by the mill mutuals at 
approximately the net rates of the latter, and without demand- 
ing any assumption of contingent liability by the insured. 
We heard but a few days ago of a risk exceeding $600,000 in 
amount, which was taken from the mutual companies by a 
well-known stock company at a rate of ten cents per $100. 
The mill mutual companies, or their organizers, early gave 
proper recognition to the value of elaborate protective equip- 
ment, although this is now equally well understood by the 
stock fire underwriters. In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that the proper construction or alteration of mill 
buildings and their equipment with automatic sprinklers, 
alarms, etc., involves a considerable expense, and the interest 
upon such expenditures should be added to the net cost of 
the insurance in order to yield the actual cost of the insurance 
protection. In brief, a comparison of mill mutual net rates 
upon fully protected properties with rates upon the 
same properties before they were protected, or the 
comparison of average rates in the mill mutuals (based en- 
tirely upon fully protected properties), with the average rates 
collected by stock companies (upon all classes of property) 
are absolutely misleading, as they are comparing unlike 
things. The risks located in the State of New York which 
would be insured by the mill mutuals, would, upon investiga- 
tion, be found to constitute a very small percentage of the 
insurable property located in the State. The scheme operated 
by the mill mutual companies has been to skim the cream of 
the business for themselves and leave the skimmed milk for 
the stock companies, but under such circumstances criticism 
of the stock companies comes with poor grace from the mu- 
tual quarter. 





A VISIONARY ECONOMIST. 


NAME that has been quite prominent in the newspapers 

for the last few weeks is that of Louis D. Brandeis, 

a lawyer of Boston. He recently appeared before the Rail- 
road Rate Commission and made some wild and vague state- 
ments regarding the expenses of railroad corporations, argu- 
ing that if their expenses were reduced it would not be neces- 
sary for them to raise their rates for freight transportation. 
He went so far as to say that the railroads of the country 
could save a million dollars a day by putting in practice 
scientific economies. This was a statement involving figures 
of such magnitude that the railroad companies have taken 
up the discussion, and they will undoubtedly look about for 
methods of reducing expenses; but his assumption that a 
million dollars a day can be saved seems too absurd to war- 
rant serious attention. This is the same man who induced 


the Massachusetts Legislature two or three years ago to adopt 
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a law authorizing savings banks to sell insurance over their 
counters to whoever should apply for it. His argument in 
support of this measure was that working people who now 
take out industrial insurance would be saved large sums if 
they could deal with the savings banks, thus dispensing with 
the services of agents and collectors. It has been a demon- 
strated fact for years that the majority of people who carry 
insurance do not voluntarily apply for it, nor will they under 
any system that may be established. This was shown before 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and the result has been pre- 
cisely what was predicted at the time. People will not take 
the time to look into the subject of life insurance sufficiently 
to induce them to go to the trouble of applying for it, but 
when they are approached by intelligent solicitors they are 
induced to take out policies. The Brandeis plan received the 
endorsement of several large manufacturers in Massachu- 
setts who employ great numbers of men, and, upon the per- 
sonal solicitation of these employers, a few of their working- 
men took out policies through an agent sent to the factories 
for the express purpose of taking their applications. After 
a thorough trial of two or three years, the results. show that 
the Brandeis plan is a failure. Savings banks that are ready 
to issue these policies have few applications for them, and the 
amount of business transacted under this plan has not been 
worth considering in comparison with the great volume of 
business done by the regular industrial companies through 
their agents and solicitors. Mr. Brandeis seems to be im- 
pressed with the idea that he is charged with the economies 
of the nation; but he is apparently visionary in his ideas, and 
if his estimated savings for the railroads have no better 
foundation than did his estimates of the savings that the work- 
ingmen of Massachusetts were to make through the savings 
bank system of issuing policies, they are to be taken with a 
very liberal discount. 





ITH the average rate of premiums declining and the 

fire losses for the year much increased over those 

of last year, the fire insurance companies do not look for very 

favorable results from their year’s urderwriting operations; 

and the prospect of a higher stock and bond market to help 

out their surplus funds is not particularly bright. Perhaps, 

however, the fire underwriters can derive consolation from the 

use of the new formulz for calculating “proprietary interest” 
and the profits thereon. 





NOTABLE gathering of life insurance officials graced 
A the fourth annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, which was held in Chicago last week. 
While the membership of the association is comparatively 
limited, the annual meeting is thrown open to all engaged in 
the business so that they may obtain the advantages accruing 
from the numerous papers presented. At this meeting a 
large majority of the life insurance companies of the country 
were represented, and doubtless many valuable points were 
gained in the discussions which took place in the corridors 
of the hotel, as well as from the speakers in the meeting 
room. The work of the association goes on throughout the 
year, and its actual accomplishments are known only to those 
companies making up its membership, but at the annual meet- 
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ings a broad view is taken of the problems which confront 
the entire business, so that the co-operation of non-members 
is secured. This winter, when over forty legislatures are in 
session, the outside companies will be found standing shoulder 
to shoulder with this association in its endeavors to improve 
conditions and shelve unfavorable legislation. 








“WHY LIVES SHOULD BE INSURED.” 


Under the caption, “Who Wrote This? Why Lives Should be In- 
sured,” the New York Life recently issued an attractive leaflet con- 
sisting of a very high tribute to the life insurance system, with a 
facsimile of the original manuscript of the article. The handwriting 
in the facsimile was of a character so irregular and obscure as to 
warrant the company in asking, “Can you guess who wrote it?” 
Answers te this conundrum were to be sent to the Editorial Depart- 
ment of the New York Life, and we are informed that a large number 
of “guesses” were received, and that the authorship of the letter was 
attributed to numerous prominent persons, from Abraham Lincoln to 
Tolstoy. It was a very interesting problem—the endorsement of life 
insurance being emphatic and well pronounced—evidently the work of 
a strong mind who had studied the subject, and as a leaflet it should 
be of much advantage to field men. 

When a copy of the circular reached the editor of THE SpEcTaATor, 
he turned to the first page of the reproduced manuscript, and imme- 
diately exclaimed, “Why, that is Horace Greeley’s handwriting!” 
Thereupon he sent his answer to Vice-President Buckner of the 
New York Life, that as he, the editor, had been connected with the 
New York Tribune “before the war,’ he was very familiar with the 
handwriting of Horace Greeley, and a glance at the facsimile was all 
that was necessary to identify it. Mr. Buckner replied, saying that the 
guess was correct and that the editor was the first to have “caught on.” 

The president of The Spectator Company, Arthur L. J. Smith, 
simultaneously received the circular and identified the handwriting 
as something he was familiar with. A search among the numerous 
publications of the company revealed a leaflet printed by The Specta- 
tor Company, containing the same facsimile plate of Mr. Greeley’s 
handwriting, also entitled “Why Lives Should be Insured,” the plate 
in the leaflet bearing the inscription that it is a facsimile of the auto- 
graph manuscript of Horace Greeley’s article on the benefits of life 
insurance, written for the proprietors of THE SpecTatTor and bearing 
copyright imprint in the year 1871. In this leaflet only a portion is 
reproduced in the facsimile of Horace Greeley’s handwriting. The 
article in the leaflet was the copy from which the New York Life’s 
article was recently printed. This leaflet, issued in 1871, had a wide 
circulation at the time and was extensively quoted, as being the un- 
qualified endorsement of one of the foremost philosophers, publicists 
and philanthropists of the day. A copy of this was promptly for- 
warded to Vice-President Buckner, who expressed great surprise that 
the publication prominently issued by his company in 1g10 should 
have been a reproduction, unwittingly made, of the leaflet issued by 
The Spectator Company thirty-nine years ago. All things considered 
it was a remarkable coincidence. 

In response to a letter from THE Spectator, Vice-President Buckner 
writes : 

“I beg to state that the original manuscript of the Horace Greeley 
article is my private property, it having been given me by Mr. McCall 
of.this company. He received it from his father-in-law, Major Lam- 
bert of Philadelphia, who is, as you probably know, a collector of 
manuscripts and rare articles generally, especially Lincoln mementos. 
Where Major Lambert secured it I do not know.” 

We have not inspected as yet the manuscript referred to by Mr. 
Buckner, but the first plate reproduced in the New York Life publica- 
tion recently, being an exact duplicate of the plate printed in the leaflet 
published thirty-nine years ago, the original manuscript possessed by 
Mr. Buckner is undoubtedly the manuscript handed by Horace 
Greeley to the proprietors of THE Spectator, and paid for by them, 
or facsimile plate impressions thereof. 

The memory of Horace Greeley still lingers in the minds of 
thousands of our citizens, many of whom were familiar with his 
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writings while he was alive, and who have preserved them since his 
death. His views of current events, especially those leading up to the 
Civil War and the results of that war, made a profound impression 
upon the men of that era. Indeed, he was a leader of public thought 
in those days, and the philosophy for which he stood a pronounced 
exponent prevails to a large extent to-day. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that the former proprietors of THE 
SPECTATOR should have solicited from him an article upon the subject 
of life insurance, which might be utilized in the papers which they 
controlled and circulated freely throughout the country to inspire a 
higher regard for life insurance. The words that he wrote at that 
time, so thoroughly and capably endorsing life insurance, are as true 


* to-day as they were then, and have in addition received increased force 


through the greater development of the system that has come since 
1871. It is an endorsement that should be widely disseminated to-day 
as it was then, and its reproduction by THe Spectator at this time, 
while a matter of curiosity, should also secure for it the attention of 
all workers in the insurance field. 

While this article, with facsimile of the first page of Horace 
Greeley’s manuscript, written for THe Specrator, is reproduced on 
another page of this issue, we beg to advise life insurance companies 
and the agency fraternity that the article made up into leaflet form 
(together with the facsimile plate), reprinted and modernized, can 
be purchased from The Spectator Company at the following prices: 
1000 copies, $10; 500 copies, $7; 100 copies, $1.50; sample copy, I0 
cents. Special discount for larger quantities than 1000. 


Much interest was created in the anonymous pamphlet written in a 
curious hand and enclosed in a recent bulletin. Many guesses, in 
and out of the company, were received. The first agent to hit it right 
ss ES J. Reddy, a large writer and old-time fieldman in the Buffalo 

ranch. 

The publication of the pamphlet uncovered an interesting bit of 
history with which we were unfamiliar at the time. It appears that 
the article was written by Mr. Greeley for the former proprietors of 
THE SPECTATOR, and published by them in condensed form as a 
standard leaflet in 1871. Col. Thomson, editor of THr Sprcrartor, 
therefore had a real license to guess correctly. He writes that the 
problem was an easy one for him. In years gone by, when he was 
connected with The New York Tribune, he handled too many pages 
of Greeley’s manuscript not to recognize it at any and all times. 
While it is true that the writing looks almost illegible, Col. Thomson 
says that one soon became used to it and preferred to handle Greeley’s 
copy to any other that came into the office, for the reason that his 
punctuation and capitalization were complete. If the compositor 
“followed copy” there were few corrections to be made in the proofs. 

Nevertheless, Greeley’s handwriting was a standing joke. It is 
related that he once discharged an employee by letter only to hear that 
the man had secured a new position by using the note of dismissal as 
a letter of recommendation. Another story told is that Greeley on 


one occasion quoted from Shakespeare, “’t is true, ’t is pity; and pity . 


*t is, ’t is true,” which the compositor set up as follows: “’t is true ’t 
is fifty, and pity ’t is ’t is fifty-two.” 

Nevertheless, Horace Greeley’s remarks make straight the pathway 
to life insurance, and are valuable for use in canvassing high-grade 
people—New York Life Bulletin. 


FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS. 


Farnham Yardley retires from the brokerage firm of Kirkland & 
Yardley on January 1, to assume the position of vice-president of 
Jenkins Bros., manufacturers of valves and packing. The business 
of Kirkland & Yardley will be continued under the same title. 














W. H. Merrill, manager of the Underwriters Laboratories in Chi- 
cago, and president of the National Fire Protection Association, ad- 
dressed the National Association of Cement Users at its meeting this 
week on “The National Fire Protection Association and its Work.” 


The investigating committee has not got. very deep into the mys- 
teries of fire insurance, but the examination of witnesses thus far has 
thrown some light upon the practices of companies and brokers. The 
bearing of some of the questions and answers is still a puzzle, and the 
only inference is that the committee are groping in the dark in the 
hope or expectation of striking a lead which will give them some 
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light on the general subject. If a private business were subjected to 
as much impertinence as fire insurance companies it would be an. 
insolent outrage, but it is already assumed that the companies must 
answer all kinds of questions and submit to insinuations which sug- 
gest wickedness. The Exchange operations have been laid bare before 
the committee, not only by testimony of its responsible managers but 
by the visit to the Exchange rooms, where all the machinery of fate 
making and every other business detail of the work have been open to 
view. It is doubtful if any voluntary association, owing no obliga- 
tion to the State, and deriving no right or privilege from the State, 
was ever before thrown open to a committee of the legislature so 
freely and thoroughly as the affairs of the Exchange on this occasion. 
But the work of the committee is making very little practical progress. 


A correspondent inquires: “Who made the New York standard 
policy?” We are able to answer this question promptly, and inform 
our friend that the policy in question was prepared by a committee of 
the New York Board of Underwriters, in pursuance of a clause in an 
act of the legislature providing that the Superintendent of Insurance 
should formulate a standard policy, unless on or before October 1, 
1892, the Board of Underwriters should agree upon a policy and file 
an authenticated copy in the Department. The Board accepted the 
challenge, and appointed a committee to prepare it. The committee 
consisted of E. R. Kennedy, chairman; F. C. Moore of the Continental, 
W. M. St. John of the Standard of New York, J. Montgomery Hare 
of the Norwich Union, J. A. Alexander of the ZZtna, D. W. C. Skilton 
of the Phcenix of Hartford, Chas. A. Hall of the Howard, Chas. 
Sewall of the Commercial Union, Peter Notman of the Niagara, D. A. 
Heald of the Home, Henry H. Hall of the National, Thos. H. Mont- 
gomery of the American of Philadelphia, and H. M. Stevens of the 
Agricultural. “The committee were assisted by William Allen Butler, 
A. H. Sawyer of Watertown, N. Y., and F. Chamberlain of Hartford 
as counsel. It is a striking fact that five of the committee and all of 
the attorneys are deceased. 


The agreement among the Eastern Union companies to reduce 
brokerages to ten, fifteen and twenty per cent in the large cities, if 
adopted by the Exchange in this city will have the effect of reducing 
commissions on dwellings and preferred risks only. The present rate 
in the district below Fourteenth street is now ten per cent, and above 
Fourteenth street it is generally fifteen per cent, excepting that twenty- 
five per cent is allowed on the preferred clauses. But the whole matter 
is in an uncertain state and the required unanimous vote in the 
Exchange exceedingly doubtful. 


Will Lowe, connected with the firm of Johnson & Higgins, and 
known as the special representative of the Sugar Trust insurance 
interest, appeared as a witness before the legislative committee, and 
caused some surprise by his opinion that ten per cent brokerage was 
about right for this city. Evidently the use of the rebate as a means 
of getting business has struck his business so hard that he believes 
the surest way to suppress it is to cut down the commissions. There 
are a few others who agree with him, but ninety-nine per cent of the 
brokers are opposed to it. The commissions need no regulation by 
the State. The companies can take care of the matter. If brokers’ 
evidence is of any value on the subject, the weight of the contradiction 
to Mr. Lowe would be overwhelming. 

The Newark agents are still feeling the weight of the rebate evil in 
their business, and the recent instance of the award of the insurance 
on the public school property has aroused quite a scandal. The at- 
tempt to use the case as a lever to reduce the rate was a failure, as the 
companies interposed their refusal to suffer the reduction. 


The Philadelphia Board of Trade and some other civic bodies think 
they have discovered a gross injustice to their city in the alleged pay- 
ment of thirty to forty per cent brokerages upon New York risks. 
If so much in this city why so much less (as twenty per cent) in 
ours, is the way their committee puts it. They should be sure of the 
facts before they begun to complain. But all this premature grumbling 
is supposed to foreshadow an appeal for legislative relief, which wil! 
in the end probably include an anti-compact law and State-made rates. 

The recommendations of the credit men and others in this city, 
backed up by the Insurance Department, that what is needed here to 
protect the public against imposition and monopoly in fire insurance is 
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an influx of new foreign offices as competitors. If these wise men 
of Gotham had accurate knowledge of the situation they would laugh 
at their own suggestions. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Nicholas A. Lauer, adjuster for the Chicago firm of Munger, 
Vokoun, Wetmore & Witherbee, died last week after a long illness. 

Manager Glidden, of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, is un- 
usually busy these days locating tenants in the proposed new Under- 
writers building, which is to be erected in Chicago within the next 
year. 

The annual meeting of the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago was held 
on Tuesday evening, December 13. The annual reports of the officers 
were received, and indicated that the club had shown substantial 
growth during the past year. The retiring president, Thomas Cooper, 
was presented with a handsome gold watch, properly inscribed. 

The sympathy of the insurance fraternity in Chicago is extended 
to Ernest Hein, whose wife died last week after a long illness. Mr. 
Hein has been Cook county manager of the Caledonian for a number 
of years. 

With a normal loss ratio in December it is evident that the losses 
in Chicago for 1910 will be over $1,100,000 more than for 1909. This 
is an increase of ten per cent in the loss ratio, while the premium in- 
crease for the year is estimated at 3.3 per cent. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Robert L. Foss, formerly connected with the office of the late George 
A. Bigelow, has opened an office for general brokerage business at 
Second and Dock streets. 

The following appeared in the financial columns of a recent issue of 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

Increases in fire insurance company dividends, which were rather 
freely made during the early months of 1910, will likely be conspicuous 
by their absence during the corresponding period of 1911. This is 
because it has been a poor year for the fire insurance companies, losses 
of which have been abnormal. So large have been these losses that it 
is probable very few companies will be able to show increases to sur- 
plus accounts in their statements usually issued shortly after the first 
of the year. 

The decision of Judge Dennison of the United States District Court 
at Detroit, Mich., in the suit of the Jefferson Fire of this city against 
Bierce & Sage, its former general agents there, is rather interesting 
and novel. He holds that the agreement contained in the general 
agency contract, known as the arbitration clause, was absolutely void 
on either party so declaring it, and on the question of the right of the 
company to have terminated its contract he also decides in its favor. 
Finally he directed a decree to be entered setting aside any arbitration 
proceedings undertaken by Bierce & Sage, and enjoining them from 
commencing or from prosecuting any action at law, or claiming any 
damages on account of the cancellation of the contract by the in- 
surance company or based upon any alleged award of the arbitrators. 

The Royal has circularized the insurance fraternity to the effect 
that it is prepared to issue automobile contracts under the broadest 
kind of a ‘form of coverage. 

On Friday a movement was inaugurated by a committee representing 
the mutual fire insurance companies of the State, for the presentation 
in the legislature of a bill providing for the appointment of a State 
fire marshal. The committee waited on Insurance Commissioner 
McCulloch and asked his aid. 





—The Lake States Forest Fire Conference, under the auspices of the Minne- 
sota State Forestry Board and the Minnesota Forestry Association, was in session 
recently at St. Paul, Minn. Henry S. Graves, United States Forester, read a 
paper covering the cost, area burned and number of fires during the past season. 
The cost of fighting the fires was about $1,000,000, and the total area burned over 
was more than three million acres. Between six and seven billion feet of timber 
was killed, and the money damage amounted to about $25,000,000. The number 
of fires were aver 4000. 
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THE MIDDLE STATES. 


New York Legislative Investigating Committee. 


The drift of the testimony at the meetings of the New York Legis- 
lative Investigating Committee appears to be a distinct attack on the co- 
insurance clause as it is in use in New York State. The New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange is also obviously the object of attack, and it 
looks as if the curtailment of its powers by the passage of a stringent 
anti-compact law is on the tapis. Willis O. Robb was questioned regard- 
ing the valued policy law, and he claimed that the law~increased the 
moral hazard, and that in Ohio, because of the law, farm rates had been 
increased from 90 cents to $1.50. 

President Toppan, president of the Arkwright Mutual Fire of 
Boston, and John R. Freeman, president of the Rhode Island 
Mutual Fire of Providence, testified to the cheapness of mutual 
fire insurance} on protected mill properties compared with stock fire 
insurance. President Toppan told how rates on mill risks had been 
lowered from $2.50 per hundred to 14 cents, and that his loss ratio was 
three and one-half cents on the $100; while expenses were one and one- 
half cents per $100. This was contrasted by the committee with the re- 
ceipts of the stock fire insurance companies in New York city, which 
showed premiums collected $25,000,000, with a loss ratio of less than 
fifty per cent. 

John R. Waters, of the Individual Underwriters of New York city, 
explained the advantages and cheapness of the interinsurance system, as 
compared with that of the stock fire companies. He said that the com- 
panies should be forbidden to pay brokers for business in New York city, 
and that, if the insured wanted a broker, he should pay him a salary. 

It is stated that the Legislative Investigating Committee has not re- 
ceived half a dozen replies in answer to the 600 appeals for complaints 
of fire insurance affairs sent broadcast over the country. 

President A. W. Neale, of the National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents, was invited to testify before the committee, together 
with Chairman C. H. Woodworth of the joint conference committee, 
Chairman Geo. D. Markham of the committee on legislation and Chair- 
man Lyman W. Drake of the agency qualification committee. E. J. 
Tapping of Milwaukee and Chas. W. Cool of Glen Falls, N. Y., were 
also to appear at the same time. The date set to hear the testimony of 
the agents was December 13 and 14. Mr. Markham gave interesting 
testimony as to the disadvantages to the assured of anti-compact, anti- 
coinsurance and valued policy laws. The subject of qualifications of 
agents was also taken up by the committee. 





Credit Men Urge Larger Insurance Facilities. 


The executive committee of the New York Credit Mens Association 
has taken steps to induce high-class fire insurance companies not repre- 
sented in this county to establish agencies here and supply the need of 
more fire insurance facilities which the citizens of New York and the 
State deem necessary. In line with this, the chairman of the fire insur- 
ance committee was authorized to and has addressed communications 
to the Governor of the State of New York, Mayor of the city of New 
York, president of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, president 
of the Merchants Association of New York, and president of the New 
York State Bankers Association, asking them to appoint a committee, 
preferably of one person, to meet the fire insurance committee of the 
New York Credit Mens Association to consider ways and means of secur- 
ing additional fire insurance companies with which to meet the present 
need of more fire insurance facilities. 





Sovereign Fire in New York State. 


The Sovereign Fire of Toronto, which recently entered New York 
State, shows in a recent statement total assets amounting to $588,117, 
total liabilities $170,406, and a surplus to policyholders of.$337,711. H. S. 
Wilson, with offices at 19 Liberty street, New York, is the United States 
manager, and Kelly & Fuller, 92 William street, New York, are the com- 
pany’s metropolitan department managers. 





Eastern Union Meeting. 

The committee of seven of the Eastern Union, which drew up the com- 
mission agreement accepted at the annual meeting of the organization 
held two weeks ago, met at the Waldorf-Astoria last week, when several 
representatives of non-union companies were present by invitation. 
Several of these announced that they would join The Union on the basis 
of the new agreement. A special meeting of the Eastern Union was 
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called for yesterday, December 14, to which all non-union companies 
willing to enter the organization were invited. The present agreement 
expressly exempts from its application suburban Boston, New York city, 
suburban New York, suburban Philadelphia, Allegheny county, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington, D. C. 





New York Fire Insurance Companies’ Stocks. 
(Quotations furnished by E. S. Bailey, 66 Broadway, New York city.) 













Approximate Bid Asked 
Annual When Price, Price, 

CoMPANY. Capital. Dividend. Payable. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

City of New York....... $500,000 10% t pet 205 
Commonwealth .......... 500,000 10 ~~ Je 326 ae 
Continental ....... .- 2,000,000 40 ~& 1,025 1,075 
Empire City ... 200,000 8 .& 125 eee 
Fidelity-Phenix ... .. 2,500,000 0 815 
German Alliance .. -- 400,000 15 ae i 275 300 
German-American . -- 1,500,000 30 a Re 550 560 
Germania ($50)... 1,000,000 18 .& 285 295 
Glens Falls ($10)... 200,000 30 -& 1,525 “ae 
Globe and Rutgers... 400,000 40 q 475 500 
Hanover ($50) ... 1,000,000 15 -& 200 210 
OME ceseccccce 3,000,000 30 & 640 650 
Nassau ($50).. 200,000 10 de 165 175 
Niagara ($50)... 1,000,000 20 <&@ }. 300 305 
North River ($25) ,000 10 ~& 155 165 
Pacific ($25) ..... és 200,000 14 .& 185 ese 
Peter Cooper ($29). 150,000 6 ~& 90 105 
Stuyvesant ......... ‘ 400,000 10 .& 155 160 
United States ($25). -- 250,000 - 60 70 
Westchester ($10) ....... 300,000 40 F.& A 455 ny 
Williamsburgh City ($50). 250,000 20 jJ.& J 380 400 





* No information. Q, Quarterly. 





—The damage suit brought by Chas. M. Eaton for $50,000 against the Orient of 
Hartford, arising out of the burning of the Hotel Ampersand at Saranac Lake on 
September 28, 1907, has been dismissed by the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. 


—The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company of New York has issued a short 
historical sketch of the company from its organization in 1842 to 1901. The 
brochure is illustrated with pictures of its old office building and the new structure 
at 51 Wall street, together with photographs of old-time executives. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


—The House of the Vermont Legislature has reconsidered its action in killing 
the bill taxing the premiums paid to unlicensed companies. It will come up later 
for consideration, 

—The United Firemens of Philadelphia, ’a, will enter Massachusetts and 
Connecticut in the near future. Wakefield, Morey & Co. of Hartford have been 
appointed general agents for New England. 


—F. W. Mathews, Eastern New England special agent of the 4tna, will cover 


- Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, while a new special agent will be ap- 


pointed to cover Maine and New Hampshire. 





THE WEST. 





Western and Southern Moves to Oklahoma City. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


By a vote of a majority of stockholders of the Western and Southern 
Fire Insurance Company, organized recently at Shawnee. Okla., the 
future domicile of this company will be in Oklahoma City. The removal 
of the Western and Southern from Shawnee to Oklahoma City followed 
under somewhat unusual circumstances, Oklahoma City winning in con- 
sequence of the fact that more than $100,000 of the $1,000,000 capital 
stock was subscribed by Oklahoma citizens. Those at Shawnee, who had 
become interested in the company, took concerted action in sustaining 
Mayor Stearns of Shawnee in seeking to prevent the removal by court 
proceedings. At the meeting held sanctioning the removal of the West- 
ern and Southern, the following officers and directors were elected: Dr. 
J. M. Postelle, Oklahoma City, president; W. S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Eckford, secretary; Abner Davis, president of the Night 
and Day Bank, Oklahoma City, treasurer; directors, M. J. Gill, Dr. N. 
L. Linebaugh, Geo. A. Murphy, H. M. Scales, H. H. Holman, E. W. 
Hill and E. C. Stanard. Of the $1,000,000 capital stock something over 
$400,000 has been paid into the treasury. The company will be domi- 
ciled in the Insurance building, Oklahoma City, and ready for business 
January 1, 1911. 

Basing his action upon an alleged pledge by the promoters that head- 
quarters of the Western and Southern Fire Insurance Company would 
be permanently located at Shawnee, Okla., Mayor F. P. Stearns of Shaw- 
hee applied for an injunction restraining the officers of the Western 
and Southern Fire from moving the company and its records to Okla- 
homa City. There is, however, little possibility of the injunction being 
made permanent. 

Judge Abernathy of the Pottawatomie County Superor Court at Shaw- 
nee, Okla., to-day made an order prohibiting the officers and directors of 
the Western and Southern Fire Insurance Company, Shawnee, Okla., 
from moving the home office of the company from Shawnee to Okla- 
homa City, giving the company thirty days in which to make an appeal, 
otherwise the injunction obtained by Shawnee stockholders will become 
Permanent. A stockholders’ meeting was to-day called for December 31, 
to amend charter, so as to allow of removal. 


Oklahoma City, December 13. CHEROKEE. 
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THE LLOYDS SITUATION IN CHICAGO. 


Position Occupied by Lloyds in Illinois—The Automobile 
Controversy. 
[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Your received favor of the 5th received, and in reply would say that 
there is no law in Illinois regulating the operation of Lloyds. For more 
than twenty years an effort has been made at every session of the legis- 
lature to have a bill passed that would either prevent Lloyds from 
doing business, or place them under some special law, but every attempt 
has met with failure. 

Some of:the agents in Chicago, about a year ago, secured a written 
opinion from Myron Beach, a prominent attorney in this city, and he 
takes the position that the restriction of Lloyds in any way except under 
the police powers of the State would be at variance with the Constitu- 
tion of Illinois, and that any State whose constitution permitted the 
regulation of Lloyds, except under the police powers, would be a direct 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. This may seem strange in view of the fact that a number 
of States have already enacted laws controlling the operation of Lloyds. 
As a matter of fact, where such laws have been passed, the conditions 
have been such as to favor only the stock companies, and there has been 
no opposition to the passage of such laws. It is contended, however, that 
all such enactments are contrary to either the Constitution of the State 
or to the Constitution of the United States as amended. 

With reference to the automobile situation in particular, would say 
that any effort to place Lloyds under our present surplus line law would 
probably meet with defeat, because the attorney of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State has already expressed the opinion that it would be 
impossible to do this. The automobile contract is a floater covering 
anywhere in the United States, Canada and Western Europe, and, al- 
though it may be issued in Illinois, the property covered would be just 
as likely to be located in some other State, or in some other country 
covered under the contract. 

In the State of New York, where you have just recently passed a law 
against Lloyds, we believe there has been no opposition on the part of 
those interested in the automobile business. The conditions there are 
entirely different from what they are in Chicago. The broker controls 
the business, and the agent represents the companies. The broker se- 
cures twenty per cent commission on this class of business, the same as 
the agent secures in Chicago and elsewhere. Lloyds commission to 
brokers is usually ten per cent, occasionally fifteen per cent, but never, 
to our knowledge, as much as twenty per cent. Isn’t it only reasonable 
to assume that a broker would solicit the business for stock companies 
who pay him twenty per cent, instead of for Lloyds, who only pay him 
ten per cent? 

The Eastern representatives of the companies writing automobile in- 
surance do not seem to appreciate these conditions. They naturally feel 
that they are entitled to the business because they have complied with 
the laws of the State in which they are operating, pay these States the 
regular rates of taxation on the business written, and are, therefore, op- 
posed to any plan of co-operation with or recognition of the Lloyds of 
London. 

Should the stock companies declare rates off in Chicago, it would prob- 
ably result in absolute demoralization of the business. They would get 
all the cars at the low rates, and Lloyds would simply wait until they 
had their fill, and would then resume writing business, after the restora- 
tion of rates to what they considered adequate figures. Possibly the 
Lloyds might meet the competition in order to hold the business, al- 
though we doubt this very much. 

Should the present agents representing both Lloyds and stock com- 
panies be requested to resign the agency of one or the other, and should 
they resign their Lloyds agencies in consequence of such a request, other 
agents would promptly be appointed for Lloyds and nothing would be 
gained by such proceeding. 

The local agents here have contended that the best way to handle the 
Cook county situation is for the companies to leave the matter entirely 
in their hands, and it is quite likely that nothing will happen to change 
this attitude. DEARBORN. 

Chicago, December 7. 





Action Deferred in Western National Suit. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


At the hearing in Oklahoma City for the appointment of a permanent 
receiver for the Western National Fire Insurance Company of Okiahoma 
City, at the instance of J. B. Perkins, a stock salesman, who seeks to 
recover commissions due, final action was deferred until next week. 

Oklahoma City, December 10. CHEROKEE. 





Oklahoma City Gray Geese Organize. 


[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


A lodge of the Illustrious and Benevolent Order of Gray Geese was 
organized here last night with twenty charter members, of which seven- 
teen were initiated in the mysteries of the order by Acting Great Gray 
Goose A. Van R. Schermerhorn, Acting Little Great Gray Goose W. M. 
Morris, and Acting Guardian of the Flock W. F. Moffitt, all of Muskogee, 
representing the State flock. The following were elected to the respec- 
tive offices of the Oklahoma City’ Flock for the coming year: Ed. M. 
Semans, gray goose; A. H. Price, little gray goose; Gene Whittington, 
goose quill; Worth Farmer, golden goose; R. M. Eacock, guardian of the 
flock; F. R. Carter, right guide; Frank Laux, left guide. After the ini- 
tiation the Oklahoma Pond of the Blue Goose, in session at the same 
time, tendered a fine banquet to the Gray Geese in the banquet room of 
the Lee Huckins hotel, E. C. Cooper acting as toastmaster. There was 
an address of welcome by Special Agent Goddard, and a reply by A. H. 
Price. Gander Watson then gave a talk on the Blue and the Gray. 

Oklahoma City, December 13. SHAWNEE. 
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Oklahoma Notes. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


During the present special session of the Oklahoma Legislature, called 
at the instance of Governor C. N. Haskell for the express purpose of 
locating the State capital of Oklahoma, members of the House and 
Senate are busying themselves in preparing legislative measures for 
presentation at the regular session which convenes next month. Sen- 
ator R. M. Roddie comes to the fore with a pocket full of bills on in- 
surance matters, and will seek to change many of the features of the 
present laws. One of the pet measures which Senator Roddie hopes to 
squeeze through, and which T. J. McComb was instrumental in defeat- 
ing while Insurance Commissioner, will be a valued fire insurance 
policy bill. It is also admitted that Senator Roddie will espouse the 
cause of those companies before the State Senate which Insurance Com- 
missioner McComb ousted from the State. Another measure, but not 
supported by Senator Roddie, will be a law creating the office of State 
Fire Marshal. This measure, it is understood, comes at the request of 
the fire insurance companies and will have the united support of House 
and Senate from present indications. 

Figures compiled in the office of Insurance Commissioner Milas Lasa- 
ter, as of December 1, 1910, show that the total receipts of the Oklahoma 
Insurance Department, from January 1 to December 1, 1910, have been 
$187,193, whereas the gross receipts for the year 1909 aggregated but 
$168,418 from all sources. The total receipts of the Oklahoma Insurance 
Department, since Statehood, excluding receipts prior to November 16, 
1907, aggregates $432,422. The largest receipts were for the month of 
March, 1910, amounting to $149,620. On the basis of these figures In- 
surance Commissioner Milas Lasater, although retiring from office the 
first of the year, will seek the presentation of a bill at the next session 
of the Oklahoma Legislature to reduce the present taxation of insur- 
ance companies of all classes to the basis for Oklahoma companies, 
and the Department to make all examinations out of the current re- 
ceipts of the Department rather than to charge same up to the com- 
panies under examination. Another important measure will be asked 
at the hands of the legislature, namely, that any person who cannot 
make good and satisfactory bond to the company which he elects to 
represent shall not be granted a State license, and that it shall be 
mandatory upon all companies to prosecute agents who are guilty of 
misappropriating or embezz!ing insurance money. 


Oklahoma City, December 10. CHEROKEE. 





—The Peoples National Fire has applied for membership in the Western In- 
surance Bureau. 

—H. P. Magill & Co. of Chicago have been appointed general agents of the 
Scranton Fire, effective January 1. 

—The Woolard, Davidson & Throckmorton Agency at Wichita, Kan., has sold 
out to the Wheeler, Kelley & Dewey Agency. 

—W. C. Taylor will assume charge of the North Dakota Insurance Depart- 
ment on January 1, 1911, succeeding E. C. Cooper. 

—W. H. Wyman, who recently retired as a Northwestern manager of the 
Etna, has been elected an honorary member of the Western Union. 


—Charles H. Randall of Newman Grove, Neb., has been appointed Deputy Fire 
Commissioner to succeed the present Commissioner, A. V. Johnson. 


—There has been serious complaint of a water famine at Joliet and Pana, IIl., 
the driven wells having gone dry and the reservoir being empty at Joliet. 


—P. D. McGregor, Western manager of the Queen, has been appointed to the 
joint supervisory committee for the mountain field, succeeding J. H. Lenehan, 
retired. 

—Samuel Sprague, for many years Minnesota special agent of the Commercial 
Union, died recently at Victoria, B. C. Mr. Sprague left the field nearly ten 
years ago. 

—The St. Louis local agency of Barrows & Cabanne has been dissolved, J. C. 
Barrows continuing in business, and the L. B. Cabanne Agency Company being 
organized. 

—The two per cent tax imposed in Rockford, IIl., on fire insurance premiums 
collected in the city has been resisted by one of the agencies, and a test case will 
be instituted. 

—The Minnesota State Fire Prevention Association has been formed, with W. 
O. Chamberlin as president; Fred H. Wagner, vice-president, and Louis L. 
Law, secretary. 

—A number of Western managers visited Indianapolis recently to confer with 
the citizens’ committee over prospective improvements in the fire protection and 
the proposition to establish a fire insurance patrol. 

—tThe local agents of Wichita, Kan., have formed a local organization. The 
officers elected are: President, H. H. Dewey; vice-presidents, Austin Stone, E. 
W. Ingram; secretary and treasurer, H. R. Johnston. 


—H. W. Diggins, for many years a leading local agent at Springfield, Mo., 
died recently after a short illness. He was the father of A. B. Diggins, special 
agent for the Firemans Fund in Missouri and Kansas, who made his home at 
Springfield. 

—tThe Illinois Fire Insurance Commission has gone over the final draft of its 
report to the legislature, which is to be submitted January 9. The report advises 
against State regulation of rates, but recommends greater publicity for the 
schedules. Anti-rebate and anti-discrimination features are recommended, to- 


gether with a higher standard of agency qualifications and a law bringing Lloyds 
and inter-insurance organizations under the control of the Insurance Department. 
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THE SOUTH. 


Heavy Dallas Losses Due to Drouth. 


Fire insurance losses in Texas are still running abnormally high, 
largely due to the shortage of water. In Dallas the supply for fire pro- 
tection is entirely cut off, and domestic consumers are supplied with 
water from wagons. In consequence, whenever a fire starts it usually 
results in a total loss, and two serious conflagrations have occurred 
within the past few weeks, one destroying every building in an entire 
block and another, last week, destroying all in three blocks. Most of the 
latter were frame dwellings, but two large brick dwellings were in- 
cluded. A little water was finally secured by laying a hose a mile to the 
river and pumping through that. A number of companies have ceased 
writing in Dallas in spite of the recent increase in rates made because of 
the deficiency. 





Niagara Cuts Rates in Baltimore. 

It is reported that a prominent New York company has advertised in 
Baltimore daily papers that it will write dwelling-house risks at half the 
tariff rates. This action on the part of the company appears to be the 
outcome of the refusal of the Baltimore Board to admit the company’s 
agents to membership. Another company has instructed its agents to 
protect its business. 





New Orleans Notations. 


[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Queen Insurance Company, after an absence of one year and a 
half, has returned to its first love, Warner & Black, Ltd. These gentle- 
men had represented the Queen for fifteen years, when a change was 
made to the Hartwig Moss Insurance Agency. Recently the Queen 
wished to establish a dual agency by planting with Warner & Black, 
Ltd. The Moss Agency objected to this and resigned. The Queen then 
— Warner & Black, Ltd., and Stroudback, Stern & Gumbel dual 
agents. 

The many friends of Jos. S. Loeb, secretary of the Ferd Marks Insur- 
ance Agency, Ltd., will regret to hear that he has been quite ill, and 
will be confined to bed for some little time yet. 

Fred C. Stockdell, general agent of the Inter-State Fire of Alabama, 
recently suffered a stroke of apoplexy, but is now much better. 

L. Monrose & Sons have captured the large line of the Gruneald hotel, 
which was formally controlled by the Hartwig Moss Agency. 

New Orleans, December 10. CRESCENT. 





—tThe fireman’s pension fund law has been declared unconstitutional in Vir- 
ginia, as it was in South Carolina. 

—The conflagration hazard at Lexington, Ky., is rather high, owing to the poor 
grade of construction and absence of efficient fire-fighting facilities. 

—It is expected that the license tax law at Montgomery, Ala., will be amended 
so that companies will pay a flat license of $250, and in addition three per cent 
on their premium receipts. 

—The Michigan Commercial has reinsured its Southern business in the Frank- 
lin of Washington, and retires from that field altogether. The Franklin goes into 
the office of Rhodes Brown at Columbus, Ga. 

—The Kentucky tobacco men who organized a mutual company for the purpose 
of carrying their own insurance have decided to give it up and insure with the 
stock companies. The heavy liability involved in the large warehouses were a 
constant menace to the mutual idea. 

—The Texas Fire Kating Board is receiving numerous complaints from local 
agents protesting that they are unable to get the insurance companies to accept 
frame mercantiles, warehouses and country store risks on account of the in- 
adequacy of the rate ordered by the board. 

—John R. Jobe, Auditor of State for Arkansas, in his report to the Governor 
recommends a revision of the insurance laws of that State, as the present code is 
in many respects conflicting and ambiguous. Auditor Jobe recommends that any 
attempt at a general revision of these statutes should be made with extreme care 
and deliberation, and that the work of drafting a code should be placed in the 
hands of men possessing practical knowledge of insurance affairs. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





The Rocky Mountain Field. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The report of Insurance Commissioner Clayton of Colorado, for the 
fiscal year ending November 30, 1910, shows total collections amounting 
to $224,720, with expenditures of but $21,355. When it is considered that 
the Department was originally expected to be simply self-supporting, 
a net profit to the State of $203,364 for the year looks like good busi- 
ness. This is an increase of about $15,000 over last year. Since the 
beginning of the insurance year, March 1, 1910, 12,773 agents’ and solici- 
tors’ licenses. and 254 brokers’ licenses have been issued; 11 fire, 7 life, 
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December 15, 1910] 


5 miscellaneous and 6 fraternal insurance companies have been admit- 
ted. There are now 137 fire, 37 life, 46 miscellaneous, 10 assessment 
and 76 fraternal companies authorized to transact business in the State. 

Manager H. T. Lamey has announced that from December 1 the 
Denver local agency of the Western of Toronto will be handled from 
the branch office of the company. This arrangement, together with 
the home office business of the Imperial Fire, of which company Mr. 
Lamey is president, promises to cut a considerable figure in the future 
local business of the city. 

The Granite State Fire has been admitted to Colorado, with Gerald L. 
Schuyler as general agent. The Denver local agency has been placed 
with Schayer Bros. 

Clarence Creech has been appointed special agent for the Crum & 
Forster companies in Colorado and Utah, with headquarters in Denver. 
Mr. Creech has long been connected with the New York offices of Crum 
& Forster. 

A farewell luncheon and presentation of a beautiful solid gold watch 
fob was tendered Thos. C. Fletcher by about fifty of the craft on the 
occasion of his departure for Minneapolis to take up his new duties as 
State agent for the Scottish Union and National in Minnesota. Mr. 
Fletcher has made an enviable record in this field in a similar capacity 
for the Queen. 

The New Mexico Insurance Department has been holding up the $10,- 
000 deposit of the defunct Shawnee of Topeka on a technicality, but 
has decided to release it after satisfactory arrangements and assur- 
ances made with the officers of the National of Hartford, which com- 
pany reinsured the business of the Shawnee. 

The so-called ‘‘Underwriters Annex’”’ continues to thrive. The latest 
companies to launch Underwriters Agency policies in Colorado are the 
Sun Fire of London and the Imperial Fire of Denver. 

The F. H. Porter system of inspection service of San Francisco is to 
be applied in Denver, and later, in all probability, to all the prominent 
towns of Colorado. The Colorado project is in the hands of a com- 
mittee consisting of J. Frank Edmonds, chairman; J. R. Gardner, sec- 
retary, and G. H. Lermit, F. J. Devlin, H. T. Lamey, F. G. White, W. A. 
McGrew, B. O. Selbach and C. D. Cobb. 


Denver, December 10. CENTENNIAL. 





—President Bradstreet Miller of the Federal Finance Company has written to 
stockholders of that company asking them to assist in making the December 
business of the Los Angeles Fire Insurance Company exceptionally large. 





MISCELLANEOUS FIRE NEWS. 





—The Liverpool and London and Globe has commenced writing automobile 
floaters. 

—The Queen of New York has been licensed to transact marine and automobile 
insurance in California. 

—ihe Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., of London, Eng., has 
entered Canada for fire insurance business. 

—tThe Standard Fire of Hartford, Conn., has been admitted to the “‘co-operating 
list” of the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents. 


—tThe report of the Superintendent of Insurance of the Dominion of Canada 
for the year 1909 has been issued, and makes a volume of over 900 pages. 


—lInsurance Commissioner Done of Utah has ruled that agency licenses issued 
to a corporation may include all bona-fide members and salaried employees. 


—Insurance companies pay the State of Washington taxes and fees exceeding 
$280,000 per annum, and yet that State cannot afford to have its insurance report 
printed! 

—A good, clear wall calendar for 1911 is issued by the Fidelity (fire) Under- 
writers of New York, which writes “one policy with equal division of liability be- 
tween two great companies.” 

—Control of a fire insurance company capitalized at approximately $200,000, 
with a surplus of $100,000 to $200,000, is desired by a party who advertises in 
another colume of this issue. 

—The Special Agents Association of the Pacific Northwest has elected D. R. 
Atkinson president; James S. Reed and R. P. Fabj, vice-presidents, and E. C. F. 
Knowles, secretary-treasurer. 


—The Home of New York has discontinued issuing automobile floater policies 
covering against fire only. General automobile floaters, however, are issued cover- 
ing the risks of fire, theft, explosion, etc. 

—A plan for the installation of a high-pressure fire protection system in the 
business district of Spokane, Wash., has been brought before the city council by 
Engineer Lindsay of the city water department. 


—Albert J. Zene of East St. Louis has resigned as secretary of the local stamp- 
ing bureau to go to San Diego, Cal., where he will enter the local agency business 
with his father as partner under the firm name of the M. F. & A. J. Zene Insur- 
ance Agency. 

—At a meeting and dinner of the Stamford Board of Fire Underwriters, De- 
cember 8, Secretary Putnam addressed the local men in regard to the work of the 
National Association, and Wilbur H. Squire of Meriden described the work and 
objects of the State Association. 

: —One of the handsomest envelope openers which has come to our notice is one 
in the form of a dagger, made of fine steel, with a black, gold-inlaid handle, which 
bears the inscription of “The John L. Dudley, Jr., Co—Fire Underwriters—the 
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International Agency—New York and London.” Aside from its utilitarian 
features, it is artistic, and would be an ornament to any desk. 


—The committee of London Lloyds have given notice that application is in- 
tended to be made in the ensuing session of Parliament for power to extend the 
powers of the society and the committee of Lloyds, so as to enable the society to 
include the carrying on of insurance of every description. 

—The “Insurance Hand-Book of the State of Illinois” for 1910-1911 has been 
published by the Rough Notes Company. It contains 568 pages; presents essential 
statistics of companies operating in Illinois, lists of agents (by towns), with the 
companies represented by each, fire department data, etc., and is conveniently 
indexed and bound in red leather. Its price is $3 per copy. 

a 


LIFE INSURANCE TOPICS 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Charles Willoughby Dayton, a justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York, and at one time postmaster of the city, died on Wednesday 
last in his sixty-fifth year. He had been a director of the United 
States Life for some time. 

Frank J. Carroll, one of the general creditors of the Mutual Re- 
serve Life, states that he is considering an appeal from the decree of 
Judge Ward allowing only about twenty per cent of their claims to 
such creditors. He asks that others participate to an extent not 
exceeding three per cent of their claims for expenses. The allowed 
claims aggregate $118,535, and the attorneys, Blandy, Mooney & Ship- 
man, will only act if at least two-thirds in amount join the ar- 
rangement. 

The retirement of George W. Perkins from the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. on January 1 next has revived the old rumor that he 
will become connected with the Equitable Life in some capacity. 
There is nothing in the statements given out from the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. or by Mr. Perkins himself that gives any credence to 
the story. 

Eugene L. Fiske has been appointed secretary of the Provident 
Savings Life. 

The Equitable Life’s officers have been holding meetings of agents 
in various sections of the country at which some important announce- 
ments have been made. A new policy is to be issued in January, and 
the proposed “home purchase” form will make its appearance later in 
the year. Dividends for 1911 will show a substantial increase over 
those being paid at present. 














CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Life insurance business in Chicago has been generally good during 
1910, and some offices report a very notable increase. H. S. Vail, who 
places his business with various companies, always writes a good 
business, and has had an increase of over fifty per cent compared with 
1909 up to December 1. Among the policies placed recently are one 
for $100,000 on W. H. Bartlett of Bartlett, Patten & Co., payable to 
his daughter in instalments, and another for Walter C. Hately for 
$50,000. Mr. Vail notes an increasing amount of annuity business, and 
has placed one for Mrs. Caroline McWilliams, widow of John G. 
McWilliams, former partner of Marshall Field & Co. She invested 
$22,146 in an annuity which pays her $100 a month during her life- 
time, and the same amount to her son after her death during his 
lifetime. In case of the death of the son within fifteen years from the 
issuance of the policy the annuity is paid for fifteen years from the 
date of his death to his sister. 

The Western States Life has applied for admission to Nevada, 
Utah, Idaho, New Mexico and Arizona. 

President Paul Morton, Vice-President George T. Dexter, Dr. 
Wells, the chief medical director, and other officers of the Equitable 
Life of New York will be in Chicago Saturday to attend a meeting of 
the Western agents. The officers attended a meeting at Louisville 
December 7 and at St. Louis December 8. 

There has been some criticism for years that the control of the Life 
Underwriters Association was fixed in the same people through the 
nominating committee, usually made up of the so-called inner circle. 
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Some protest was made after the last election, and this year a new 
deal has been guaranteed by the appointment of a nominating com- 
mittee made up of new blood. William B. Carlile of the Mutual Life 
is chairman, and the other members are J. L. Ferguson of the Illinois 
Life, Bernard Goldsmith of the Home Life, H. B. Johnson of: the 
Hartford Life and Fred B. Mason of the Aétna Life. 


Arthur N. Hislop, for twenty years secretary of the Western In- 
demnity Company of Chicago, died Monday at his residence after a 
brief illness from pneumonia. The funeral took place Wednesday, the 
body being cremated. 


The Illinois Department is examining the Western Life Indemnity 
Company of Chicago. 

The examiners of the Illinois Insurance Department have suspended 
their examination of the Modern Woodmen of America until after 
the first of the year. They will then bring the figures down to the 
end of the year. 

The Life Underwriters Association of St. Louis has appointed a 
committee to urge an amendment to the law prohibiting rebating to 
make the person securing the rebate equally guilty with the person 
who gives it. Under the present law only the person giving the rebate 
is punished, the penalty being a fine or a jail sentence. It is proposed 
to exempt from punishment the party to a rebate transaction who first 
gives information regarding it to the prosecuting officers, whether the 
giver or the receiver. 





THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Election of Equitable Directors. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society held its annual election of direc- 
tors on December 7, and re-elected those whose terms had expired, be- 
sides filling two vacancies. Seven were chosen as representatives of the 
policyholders, viz.: Thomas B. Spratt, Eben B. Thomas, J. Edward Swan- 
strom, Wallace L. Pierce, Thomas A. Gillespie, Eugenius H. Outerbridge 
and Willis F. McCook. The six stockholders’ representatives are Paul 
Morton, T. DeWitt Cuyler, L. P. Morton, W. C. Redfield, W. C. Van 
Horne and W. A. Day. Gage E. Tarbell and A. De Navarro were elected 
to fill vacancies on the stockholders’ side. 

George Westinghouse and Morgan J. O’Brien voted the 502 shares 
owned by J. Pierpont Morgan, the shares still standing in their names 
as voting trustees under the agreement made in 1905 by Thomas F. 
Ryan. No announcement was made as to any plans looking to the com- 
plete mutualization of the company, nor is there anything obtainable as 
to the course Mr. Morgan intends to pursue in this connection. 





Troubles of Knights of Pythias. 


A lawyer of New York city has addressed a letter to the attorney- 
general of the State, requesting him to bring an action against the in- 
surance department of the Knights of Pythias, to cancel its certificate in 
this State and for the appointment of a receiver. His action is based 
on the increase of rate made to members of the fourth department, 
whereby a client of his has had his assessment on a $2000 policy increased 
from $5.20 to $24.70 a month, effective in January. The announcement 
of the increase stated that with $20,667,500 of insurance in force in the 
fourth class, the mortuary fund amounted to but $615,568, and that in 
1908 the disbursements exceeded the income by $228,000, and by $401,500 
in 1909. On this showing the lawyer says the order is insolvent and has 
been so for some time past. 

A few years ago this order formulated a plan to put its insurance de- 
partment on a sound footing by charging adequate rates and gave the 
members the opportunity to change to the new basis. The twenty 
millions of insurance referred to above represents the certificates of the 
members who did not transfer; at the close of 1909 the order reported a 
total insurance membership of 74,006, carrying $111,365,500 of indemnity. 
Its assets were $2,963,350 and liabilities, $1,618,592, including a reserve 
of $1,435,413. Over $372,000 was laid by from the income last year. 





Death of William Hanhart. 


William Hanhart, president of the Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of New York, died at his home in Brooklyn last week in his sixty-second 
year. He was a native of England, having been born in London May 11, 
1849. His early business career was in banking in London and New 
York; while in the latter city, he became prominent in connection with 
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savings banks. He founded the savings bank section of the American 
Bankers Association and has been its secretary for some years. He was 
elected to the presidency of the Bankers Life in February, 1906, and his 
management has been of great service to that institution. At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors, held December 8, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Whereas, William Hanhart, president of the Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of the city of New York, has departed this life; and 

Whereas, said William Hanhart has been connected with this com- 
pany for many years, first, as a member of the Bank Clerks Mutual Bene- 
fit Association; then, as a director of this company; and finally, as its 
president; and . 

Whereas, he has at all times served this company with fine ability and 
great devotion and has given some of the best years of his life to its 
executive management; and 

Whereas, outside of his official connection with the Bankers Life In- 
surance Company of the City of New York he has always shown himself 
to be a gentleman of the highest character and standing in the com- 
munity, loyal to his associates and much beloved by them; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved that we, the directors of the Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the City of New York, in regular meeting assembled, do hereby 
express our sincere grief at his untimely decease, our admiration of his 
many virtues and our love of his charming and manly personality; and 
be it further 

Resolved that we tender to the widow and children of Mr. Hanhart our 
profound sympathy for their deep affliction, that this resolution be entered 
in the minute book of the company, and that an engrossed copy be de- 
livered to his widow and family. 





—tThe Reliance Life of Pittsburg, Pa., has changed its attitude regarding auto- 
mobile salesmen and managers. Henceforth they will be accepted without any 
rating for occupation. 


—W. L. Wilhoite, formerly supervisor of the Southeastern department of the 
Reliance Life, has been appointed assistant general manager of the company. He 
was for six years connected with the New York Life, and has been with the 
Reliance less than a year. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


The President of the Columbian National Life. 


It often happens that a man starts out on a particular walk in life, 
and after perfecting himself in his chosen field finds his talents 
turned in an entirely different direction. Such was the position in 
which Arthur E. Childs found himself when, some three years ago, 
he was elected to the presidency of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company of Boston. He had been a director of the com- 
pany from its organization in 1902, and, characteristically enough, he 
devoted considerable time to a study of life insurance problems. 
Consequently, when called to the presidency he had a good working 
knowledge of the business, which he has developed since to such an 
extent as to make him a man of mark among life insurance execu- 
tives. Nor has he confined the experience gained to his own com- 
pany, for, being possessed of a forceful literary style, he has written 
a number of papers on topics of interest which have added to the 
general knowledge. In this way he has discussed, among other 
subjects, the amortization of bonds and standard provisions. 

Mr. Childs is a native of Canada, having been born in Montreal 
September 16, 1865. His education, begun in the public schools of 
that city, was continued at McGill University, where he graduated 
in 1888 with the degree of bachelor of science, after which he took 
a course at the Central Technical College in London, England, 
which won for him the degree of electrical engineer. His business 
career was inaugurated with the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, and he has performed good service at Niagara Falls, Phila- 
delphia and Boston in connection with the application of electricity 
to lighting, traction and power transmission. It was in 1897 that he 
located in Boston, where his experience and unquestioned ability 
speedily brought him to the front. He took a leading part in 
organizing the Light, Heat and Power Corporation of Boston and 
the Massachusetts Lighting Companies, and is president of both 
bodies, besides holding official positions in other corporations of a 
similar nature. 

Personally, Mr. Childs is of the magnetic type, and speedily im- 
presses one with the fact that he is a man of brains, breeding and 
culture. He is gifted with a remarkable faculty of organization, is 
resourceful and energetic, a tireless worker and one who works 
always with the aim of making the organizations he is connected 
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with the leaders in their class. He has traveled widely, is an excel- 
lent linguist, a fluent speaker and takes a wide interest in the prob- 
lems of life generally. At his summer home in New Hampshire he 
owns a large forest and is a recognized authority on forestry. The 
portrait of Mr. Childs which appears elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Spectator shows strongly the breadth of his character and 
ability. 

The Columbian National Life, under his management and working 
under the rigid laws of Massachusetts, is firmly established as a rep- 
resentative company, writing life, accident and health insurance. 
It possesses assets exceeding five and one-half million dollars, with 
about forty millions of life insurance on its books, besides a fair 
volume of accident and health business. The present year has been 
one of progress for it, and with the perfection of plans looking to 
its further development may be expected to grow steadily through 
the coming years. 





Appointments by the Puritan Life. 


David J. White has been appointed agency director of the Puritan 
Life of Providence, R. I., to succeed J. D. E. Jones. Mr. White has been 
in the insurance business for many years in that section of the country 
and has been a successful writer of insurance in partnership with R. H. 
M. Dickinson. He is at present Clerk of the Rhode Island Senate and 
Deputy Commissioner of Railroads for Rhode Island, and is a man of 
wide influence and large acquaintance. In future, agents’ contracts will 
be made direct with the company. 

The company has also appointed John R. Moodie actuary, to succeed 
Charles G. Smith, who has been appointed State actuary for Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Moodie is a native of Scotland and came from there to the 
New York Life for a short time and then with the Germania Life. He 
is an Associate of the American Actuarial Society and a Fellow of the 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 





THE WEST. 


The Great Northern Life Insurance Company of Toledo, Ohio. 


Early in the new year, the Ohio Insurance Department will be asked 
to grant a license to the Great Northern Life Insurance Company of 
Toledo, which has been in process of organization for some months. 
The company now has sufficient funds invested on first mortgages on 
Ohio farms to meet the requirements of the Department and is closing 
up its stock sale. ‘The stock has been sold on a basis of a thirty per 
cent cash payment and a note drawing six per cent interest. The pro- 
motion expenses have been kept down and the money received has been 
immediately loaned, so that interest receipts are already coming in. 
The stock has been disposed of in a number of States among representa- 
tive business men and bankers, and sold at a premium sufficiently large 
to provide an ample working surplus, so that the company will not be 
hampered in building up its agency force, 

The officers selected are Frederic A. Barker, president; W. Y. Jack- 
man, vice-president; John C. Rosser, secretary; Dudley H. Foster, treas- 
urer; George J. Porter, actuary; Walker G. Kirkbride, general counsel; 
Homer H. Heath and C. D. Selby, medical directors. These gentlemen 
are all of high reputation and business experience, and may be expected 
to develop the new organization along sound lines. President Barker 
is a well-known automobile sales manager, whose methods made it pos- 
sible to sell 20,000 cars for one company in 1909. Vice-President Jack- 
man has been the active promoter of the Great Northern Life, and his 
success is an indication of the value of his services. Mr. Foster, the 
company’s treasurer, was an examiner of the Ohio Insurance Depart- 
ment, and also takes with him to the company from the Department 
John W. Crooks and Herbert Starck, both of whom have established repu- 
tations as efficient men. Secretary John C. Rosser is a man of promi- 
nence and broad acquaintance. Geo. J. Porter, the actuary, has had 
thirty years’ experience in insurance, his latest connection being with 
the Modern Life of South Bend, Ind. 

The agency department will be managed by W. J. Kimber, formerly 
assistant superintendent of agents of the Modern Life. He is a young 
man of ability who gives evidences of developing into a leading agency 
manager. W. T. Verigan, who will have charge of the monthly premium 
branch, bears a splendid reputation as an agency man. 

Only non-participating business will be written, the rates having been 
prepared on a scale which allows for a moderate expense rate. Policies 
have been prepared and approved by the Ohio Insurance Department, 
so that operations can begin as soon as the license is granted. The 
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company is considering the reinsurance of a company having some six 
millions of insurance in force, which, if effected, will give the Great 
Northern Life a good start on what looks to be a prosperous career. 
On another page of this issue the company sets forth its claims to 
support. 





Progress of the International Life, St. Louis. 


F. A. Sullivan, superintendent of agents for the Nashville branch 
cffice of the International Life of St. Louis, was a visitor at the home 
office recently. He reports that the boys of the Nashville branch expect 
to write as much business during fifteen days of this month as was writ- 
ten during the month of November. 

John O. Denman, formerly State manager of Mississippi for the Na- 
tional Life of U. S. A., has purchased one half interest in the J. C. Cren- 
shaw agency, with headquarters at Memphis, and the new firm will have 
charge of Western Tennessee for the International. 

W. G. Ennen, one of the largest personal producers of the Mutual Life 
of NewYork, has taken a special agency contract with this company. 
Mr. Ennen’s personal production with the Mutual Life has been about 
$400,000 a year. For the present he will do special work for the com- 
pany in Kentucky and Arkansas. J. B. Wheeler, formerly general agent 
for the National Life of U. S. A. for Tennessee, has also taken a spe- 
cial agent’s contract with the International. Mr. Wheeler has a repu- 
tation of writing about a half million a year with his personal pen. 





Oklahoma Items. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The Life Underwriters Association of Oklahoma City held its first 
impromptu luncheon last week, which was attended by representative 
life insurance men of Oklahoma City, who had as their guests Insurance 
Commissioner Milas Lasater, J. W. Henry, agency director Mid-Continent 
Life of Muskogee; President O. E. McCartney, Oklahoma National Life, 
and President T. J. McComb, of the Jefferson Life of Oklahoma City. 

It is proposed that these impromptu luncheons shall be given monthly 
- that the local association will seek to increase its membership 
thereby. 

After an illness of several months Joseph A. Stimmel, associate 
general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life for Western Oklahoma, 
passed away. Mr. Stimmel was 50 years of age, born in Pennsylvania 
and has been in Oklahoma about ten years. He served two terms as 
State deputy of the Knights of Columbus and is survived by a wife, 
mother and two brothers. 


Oklahoma City, December 12. CHEROKEE. 





—tThe National Life, organizing at Butte, Mont., reports that over $300,000 of 
its $500,000 capital has been subscribed. 

—tThe Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill., reports the best November for five 
years, its record being almost double that of November, 1909. 

—The Whitney Agency of the Phenix Mutual Life at Cleveland, Ohio, will 
start a weekly honor roll with the new year, and expects to write a $500,000 
business in 1911. 

—John A. Risk of La Mour, N. Dak., recently appointed general agent for the 
North American Life of Newark, N. J., in that State, produced $144,000 of 
business in his first month. 

—The California National Life, formerly the National Life of San Diego, Cal., 
has its capital and surplus all subscribed and almost all paid in, and will apply 
for a license the first of the year. 

—The Pacific Mutual has appointed George M. Spiegel general agent of the 
life department for Central Indiana. Mr. Spiegel has resigned his connection 
with the Northwestern Mutual. 

—It is reported that more than half of the $100,000 capital stock of the Inter- 
Mountain Life, now organizing at Salt Lake City, has been subscribed. The 
company expects to be ready for business in February or March. 

—Etna Life News, in its December issue, prints a portrait of John Dale, the 
company’s manager at Omaha, who completed his eightieth year in October. He 
attributes the fact of his long life to his keeping constantly at work. 

—tThe Life Underwriters at Madison, Wis., have organized an association, with 
the following officers: A. C. Larsen, Central Life, president; Geo. H. Clark, 
Guardian Life, vice-president; F. M. Ives, Prudential, secretary and treasurer. 

—The National Security Life of Kansas City has been chartered in Missouri, 
with $50,000 capital. The incorporators are: Geo. H. Harrison, J. M. McDon- 
ald, C. A. Bond, Carl S. Kemmer, Quince A. Sturgeon, C. A. Davis and J. S. 
Munsell. 

—The Pacific Mutual Life is offering $100 for the best design combining 
Wawona, the big tree, used as an emblem of the company for many years, and the 
company’s present office building; to be used on the 1912 calendar. The contest, 
which is unrestricted, closes March 1, 1911. 

—The California State Life of Sacramento has been incorporated, with $500,000 
capital, to transact life, accident and health insurance. The following officers 
have been elected: H. S. Bridgewater, vice-president (acting president); A. G. 
Folger, treasurer; J. 8. Whisner, secretary, and Dr. T. J. Cox, medical director. 
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THE SOUTH. 


Mid-Continent Life Progressing. 

The actuary of the Mid-Continent Life of Muskogee, Okla., who is Dr. 
J. M. Emery of Des Moines, Iowa, has just made an examination of the 
company’s books and business, and says that it will make a splendid 
showing on January 1 for its first seven months. The company is pre- 
paring to open agencies in a few other States with the beginning of the 
new year, and will include in its report something over a million of 
paid-for business for the first seven months in its home State, Oklahoma. 





San Antonio Life Holds Anniversary Celeb ration. 


The officers and directors of the San Antonio Life Insurance Company 
celebrated its first anniversary recently by a banquet at the Gunter hotel, 
San Antonio. Many stockholders and friends of the company were 
present and the entire assemblage consisted of 125 guests. President 
Hodge spoke forcefully on the progress of the company, and the pro- 
gramme was closed by passing a unanimous resolution that each stock- 
holder turn in one paid-up application on stockholders’ day, December 
10, thus ensuring the company $1,000,000 in force. 





—The Florida Life of Jacksonville has secured property and will erect a hand- 
some office building for its headquarters. 


—tThe project to organize the El Paso Life of El Paso, Tex., has been aban- 
doned; $56,000 worth of stock had been sold. 


—The Pittsburgh Life and Trust has appointed H. A. More supervisor of agents 
in West Virginia, Southern Ohio and Kentucky. 

—Provident Education, Life, Health and Accident Insurance Company is the 
title of a new concern now organizing at Asheville, N. C. 

—The Southern States Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, Ga., reports that 
during the past month all its previous November records in written, issued and 
paid-for business were beaten. 

—The Two Republics Life, recently organized in El Paso, Tex., has purchased 
a building in that city and expects to begin business early next month. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $300,000. 

—W. A. Higgins, for the past four years actuary for the American National 
Life of Lynchburg, Va., has been elected resident actuary of the Southern Life 
and Trust of Greensboro, N. C. 


—The November issued business of the Southern States Life of Atlanta, Ga., 
shows an increase of about 100 per cent over the issued business for November, 
1909, and the paid-for business gained $170,000. 

—Frank N. Julian, formerly Insurance Commissioner of Alabama, now vice. 
president and general manager of the Alabama Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
Montgomery, Ala., attended the meeting of the Southern Insurance Underwriters, 
which met in Atlanta, Ga., on December 8 and 9. Mr. Julian read a paper before 
the convention. 


—C. H. Tatum, who led all the agents of the Equitable Life of San Antonio, 
Tex., in November, is one of the largest personal producers in that State. In 
October and November he wrote $100,000 of insurance upon the lives of the 
leading business and professional men of San Antonio. He goes after big game 
and seldom fails to land it. 


—W. H. Gregory of Birmingham, Ala., who recently resigned as president of 
the Citizens National Life Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky., has announced 
that he will organize an old-line insurance company which will be capitalized at 
about $1,000,000. R. E. Gregory will be associated with his brother in the organi- 
zation of the new company. 

—W. R. Halliday and Lloyd Damron have formed a partnership at Montgomery, 
Ala., to engage in actuarial work and commercial accounting. The firm has 
already arranged to make examinations in future for the Alabama Insurance De- 
partment. Mr. Halliday is a fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, 
while Mr. Damron is well-known in Southern insurance circles. 


—Alleging that a representative of the National Life Insurance Company, in 

which her husband held a policy on his life, obtained possession of the policy, and 
when her husband died refused to turn over the policy or to make payment there- 
on, Mrs. John C. Osmun of Lawton, Okla., has brought suit against the company 
for $10,000, the face value of the policy. Mr. Osmun died in August of the 
present year. 
‘ —The Equitable Life of San Antonio, Tex., has just contracted with L. L. 
Marks of San Antonio, one of the best-known and most successful life men in 
Texas. In the days when the Equitable of New York operated extensively in 
that State he was one of its leading general agents. Men of the highest character 
and ability are being attracted to the Equitable of San Antonio because of its 
conservative, progressive policy and the high standing of its board of directors. 





—The American Nobles, a fraternal association of Waterloo, Ia., has absorbed 
the American Order of Protection of Lincoln, Neb. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIFE NEWS. 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS. 


Fourth Annual Meeting in Chicago—Educational Forces in Life 
Insurance and Life Extension Work Discussed—Large 
and Representative Attendance of Company Ex- 
ecutives—Extracts from Papers. 

[SPECIAL REPORT TO THE SPECTATOR.] 


The fourth annual meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents was held in Chicago at the Hotel LaSalle Friday and Saturday, 
December 9 and 10. 

President Paul Morton of the Equitable Life presided; and his open- 
ing address, touching, as it did, on the high class of country Chicago is 
situated in, and the high opinion in which all insurance companies hold 
the business from this section, was closely followed by the two hundred 
or more present and well received. 

Insurance Superintendent Potter of Illinois followed by taking the 
Place of Governor Deneen, who was unable to be present, having been 
unexpectedly called to Washington, and welcomed the convention to the 
city and State in a well-read and well-conceived paper. 

The response by E. B. Craig, vice-president of the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., the youngest company represented at the 
convention, was an able paper. 

Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and manager of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, next took the platform and delivered an able 


‘and telling address on ‘“‘The Nature and Extent of Life Insurance In- 


struction in Colleges and Universities.”’ 

Mr. Cox was followed by Edmund J. James, president of University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill., whose brainy and well-delivered paper on ‘‘Voca- 
tional Training and Its Future’”’ was a real treat and enjoyed by all, in- 
dicating it by prolonged applause. 

Henry Moir, associate actuary of the Home Life of New York, followed 
with an article on “Insurance Education in Europe,’’ which revealed a 
vast fund of very interesting information on a subject that was mani- 
festly interesting to all. 

The morning session came to a close with a most interesting and 
finely-delivered paper on ‘‘Some Obstacles Which Delay Reform of In- 
surance Taxation,’ by Thomas Sewall Adams, Ph. D., of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

In the afternoon the meeting reconvened at 2.50 o’clock, Robert Lynn 
Cox presiding. 

“Life Insurance as a Life Work for College Men,’ by Edward A. 
Weods, manager at Pittsburg, Pa., for the Equitable Life, hit a popular 
chord with all and was listened to with close attention; Mr. Woods put- 
ting everyone in good humor at the outset with his witty sallies about 
Chicago’s atmosphere, and proved to be especially well qualified for his 
subject, being, as he is not only a college man and a big producer and 
manager of wide experience, but the son of a college man who was also 
a big success in the life insurance field, although entering the business 
very late in life. Mr. Woods held the close attention of the convention 
while he was before them. 

The paper prepared by George T. Dexter, second vice-president of the 


‘Mutual Life of New York, on “The College and What it May Do for 


” 


Life Insurance,’”’ was finely presented by William Frederick Dix, one of 
the secretaries of the Mutual Life, for Mr. Dexter was ill and there- 
fore unable to attend. Mr. Dix led off with a good story that was sup- 
posed to be very apropos, and certainly made a fine impression on all 
who heard him. 

Sylvester C. Dunham, president of the Travelers of Hartford, Conn., 
who followed, read a very interesting paper on ‘‘The Systematic Train- 
ing of Agents.’”’ It commanded the closest attention throughout, telling, 
as it did, of the weeks and months of careful and systematic training 
given at the home office to prepare men to work in the field, and teach- 
ing them how to avoid the many costly mistakes made therein by inex- 
perienced men. This instruction is often given to old field men from 
other companies who engage with them. Mr. Dunham is a man of fine 
presence, and his article was liberally cheered. 

Harry Pratt Judson, LL. D., president University of Chicago, fol- 
lowed, speaking extemporaneously to the subject ‘‘The Place of Voca- 
tional Training in a College Course,”’ in a scholarly and most entertain- 
ing and interesting manner; and his subject was really the keynote of 
the first day’s session, being the one that claimed the closest attention 
in the meeting and the one most generally discussed outside that of 
having the life insurance business so incorporated in the curriculum of 
colleges and universities and so taught that the college man will seek 
the business, rather than the business seek the man. 

Wilson Williams, general field superintendent Security Mutual Life of 
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Pinghamton, N. Y., then read his valuable and interesting paper and was 
followed by Mrs. L. C. Rawson, vice-president Des Moines Life of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who in a very creditable and convincing paper showed what 
a grand field life insurance is for the capable woman, and how success- 
ful they are proving in that line of work. 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, manager woman’s department, Boston, Mass., 
for the Equitable Life of New York, who is manifestly a live wire in her 
chosen profession, read her paper on “Pathways of Success,” and the 
meeting adjourned till Saturday. 

Saturday morning, at 10.45 o’clock, President Morton opened the meet- 
ing by introducing James Laurence Laughlin, Ph. D., University of Chi- 
cago, a political economist of international reputation, whose lengthy and 
very able article on ‘‘The People’s Investments” received the close at- 
tention of his audience. 

Dr. Eugene H. Porter, New York State Health Commissioner, followed 
with a long and finely-read brochure on “‘The Fight Against Preventable 
Diseases.”’ 

George EH. Ide, chairman President Home Life of New York, then read 
the Report of the Life Extension Committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, followed by Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statisti- 
cian, Vital Statistics of the United States Census Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., whcese address on “The Work of the Census in Vital Statis- 
tics’? was very interesting. The vital importance of this talk was called 
to the attention of the delegates by Mr. Cox when Mr. Cressy had 
finished. 

Mr. Knight of the Metropolitan Life next read the paper on ‘‘Modern 
Sanitation,’’ which had been prepared by Dr. Alvah H. Doty, health 
officer of the Port of New York, but who was unable to be present. 

After listening to a most forceful and much appreciated speech from 
Health Commissioner Evans of Chicago, the following resolutions were 
presented by Haley Fiske of New York as chairman of the committee on 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That the association congratulates the general counsel and 
manager upon a very successful convention and expresses its appre- 
ciation of the great value and interesting character of the papers for 
which he arranged and of the convenience and comfort of the members 
and guests in attendance. 

Resolved, That the association express its appreciation of the ability 
shown in the papers read at this convention, and its sincere gratitude 
to the authors for the time and care which were necessarily expended in 
their preparation, and for the courtesy and kindness of the writers in 
personally attending the convention to read them. 

Resolved, That this association expresses its great interest in the sug- 
gestion made by Prof. Adams in relation to taxation and requests the 
executive committee to consider a plan by which the House of Gov- 
ernors or a group of Governors of prominent States may be persuaded 
to join in the apartment of a commission to consider and report to 
the various States upon the general subject of State Taxation with sug- 
gestions as to a general scheme embracing the taxation of the various 
forms of preperty and of corporations and businesses which is common 
to most of the States. 

Whereas, the opportunity for the study of principles of life insurance 
from a vocational standpoint is not generally offered in the institu- 
tions of higher learning within the United States, 

Resolved, That this asscciation devote its energies toward the adop- 
tion by such institutions of suitable courses of study either in the 
regular curriculum or in the elective courses or in the summer schools 
cr post-graduate work as will best prepare thcse men and women who 
make the business of life insurance thefr life work; and 

Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed to invite the 
attention and consideration of the colleges and universities of this 
ecuntry to the advantages to be derived from the introduction of such 
courses of study as herein outlined. 

Resolved, That the association adopt the report of the life extension 
committee and the general counsel and manager be instructed to carry 
out the recomendation of the committee, and co-operate to procure the 
establishment of a Federal department of health. 


At the executive session of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, held immediately after the adjournment of public session Fri- 
day afternoon, Robert Lynn Ccx of New York was re-elected general 
counsel and manager for the ensuing year. 

The following executive committee was elected: Jesse R. Clark, pres- 
ident Union Central Life; John F. Dryden, president Prudential; S. C. 
Dunham, president Travelers; Haley Fiske, vice-president Metropolitan 
Life; Alfred D. Foster, president New England Mutual Life; L. G. 
Fouse, president Fidelity Mutual Life; George E. Ide, president Home 
Life; Paul Morton, president Equitable Life of New York; Charles A. 
Peabody, president Mutual Life of New York; Robert Lynn Cox, New 
York. 

An invitation was received from Insurance Commissioner Folk of 
Tennessee, to hold the 1911 meeting of the association in Chattanooga. 
A letter from Insurance Commissioner Henry of Mississippi urged the 
association to accept Mr. Folk’s invitation. The invitation was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 

Gail E. Johnson, vice-president of the Pacific Mutual Life of Los 
Angeles, Cal., extended an invitation to the association to meet in 
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San Francisco in 1915, at the time of the proposed exposition in the lat- 
ter city. This invitation also was referred to the executive committee. 


The following is a complete list of those present at the meeting: John 
M. Ekelin, superintendent of agencies Northern Life of Illinois, Rock 
Island, Ill.; L. C. Laylin, president, and I. S. Hoffman, first vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio; R. F. Fry, 
president Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis.; G. B. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
vice-president and treasurer, and J. T. Burford, special agent Pacific 
Mutual Life, Chicago, Ill.; G. W. VanFleet, president Peoria Life, 
Peoria, Ill.; W. C. Baldwin, president Pittsburgh Life and Trust, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; J. K. Gore, actuary Prudential, Newark, N. J.; W. C. Scheide, 
manager United States department Prussian Life, New York; Chalmers 
Brown, president, W. R. Zulich, vice-president, and G. A. Deitch, gen- 
eral counsel Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis; Wilbur Wynant, presi- 
dent Toledo Life, Toledo, Ohio; H. F. Dale, manager, and Joseph 
Westenberger, special agent Union Mutual Life, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. 
Salzer, president United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, Ill.; T. W. 
Appleby, secretary and actuary, and J. P. Mahoney, assistant counsel, 
Federal Life of Chicago; G. L. E. Klingbell, president German-Ameri- 
can Life, Omaha, Neb.; Henry Moir, associate actuary Home Life, New 
York; O. J. Arnold, secretary and actuary Illinois Life, Chicago; George 
Graham, Jr., actuary Illinois Insurance Department, Springfield, II1.; 
Massey Wilscn, president International Life, St. Louis, Mo.; George A. 
Somerville, general manager Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada; P. 
J. Bourscheidt, president Marquette Life, Peoria, Ill., and J. F. Bishop, 
Chicago manager; Haley Fiske, vice-president, A: S. Knight, medical 
director Metropolitan Life of New York, and P. J. Kraus, superinten- 
dent at Chicago; F. B. Mead, actuary and secretary Michigan State Life, 
Detroit, Mich.; J. E. Brady, vice-president and general manager Modern 
Life, South Bend, Ind.; W. F. Dix, secretary; Dr. Wm. E. Porter, medi- 
cal director, and H. F. Condict, cashier Mutual Life of New York; R. B. 
Lay, secretary National Life of United States of America, Chicago; 
H. S. Hull, vice-president Northern, Detroit, Mich.; Hope Thompson, 
president and general counsel Northern Life, Rock Island, Ill.; Jesse 
F. Moler, general manager, Atgis Life, Denver, Col.; J. I. English, vice- 
president, -4tna Life, Hartford, Conn.; E. W. Spicer, president, H. E. 
Vineberg, actuary and secretary, and G. H. Bresoo, superintendent of 
agents American Bankers, Chicago; W. W. Dark, vice-president Amer- 
ican Central Life, Indianapolis; W. C. Wilson, president Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; R. O. Wagner, secretary Bankers Reserve 
Life, Omaha, Neb.; Edwin M. Brown, vice-president Central States Life, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, manager woman’s depart- 
ment Equitable Life, Boston, Mass.; E. A. Woods, general agent Equi- 
table Life, Pittsburg; Mrs. L. C. Rawson, vice-president, J. A. McKel- 
lar, second vice-president, and J. M. Emery, actuary Des Moines Life, 
Des Moines, Iowa; W. T. Smith, secretary United States Annuity and 
Life, Chicago; A. F. Hall, secretary and manager Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Edmund J. James, president 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; C. J. Schutz and R. W. Cooper, Illi- 
nois Life, Chicago; A. G. Hall, The Surveyor, New York; R. L. Cox, 
general counsel and manager Association Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York; Casper Schenck, general counsel Des Moines Life, Des 
Moines, Iowa; R. T. Byers, counsel American Centennial Life, Indiana- 
polis; J. W. Glover, professor mathematics and insurance University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; T. M. Mordecai, counsel, Charleston, S. C.; 
T. S. Adams Ph. D., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. 
Price, Deputy Commissioner Wisconsin Bureau of Statistics, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Chas. A. Jenney, Weekly Underwriter, New York city; Max 
Cohen, Views, Washington, D. C.; A. L. J. Smith, SPECTATOR, New York; 
Imogene Burnham, secretary women’s department Equitable Life, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; E. E. Rittenhouse, president, and E. L. Fiske, medical direc- 
ter Provident Savings Life, New York; E. C. Spinney, president Union 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago; Z. C. Patten, president, W. H. Gould, 
secretary and actuary, and E. B. Craig, vice-president Volunteer State 
Life, Chattanooga, Tenn.; E. J. Heppenheimer, president Colonial Life, 
Jersey City, N. J.; G. T. Wilson, second vice-president Equitable 
Life, New York; W. A. Fricke, vice-president and general man- 
ager Great Northern Life, Wausau, Wis.; B. F. Reinmund, sec- 
retary Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio; W. B. Tscharner, 
director United States Annuity and Life, LaCrosse, Wis.; L. A. 
Anderson, actuary Wisconsin Insurance Department, Madison, Wis.; 
M. E. O’Brien, general agent Northwestern Mutual Life, Lau- 
rium, Mich.; J. B. Chaddock, president Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich.; 
J. R. Clark, president Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. 
B. Knowlton, I. J. Muma, and N. J. Westerhold, of the Travelers Chi- 
cago office; L. K. Thompson, president Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Milas Lasater, Insurance Commissioner State of 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, Okla.; J. P. Stake, manager of agencies, and W. A. 
Watts, secretary and general manager Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; J. C. Cummins, secretary Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, 
la.; A. E. Childs, president Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass.; 
George E. Ide, president Home Life, New York; C. A. Atkinson, vice- 
president and general counsel, Federal Life, Chicago; Arthur Jordan, 
president. T. J. Owens, secretary, and C. T. Tuck, manager agency 
department Meridian Life, Indianapolis, Ind.; D. I. German, superin- 
tendent of agents Mutual Life of New York, Chicago; F. E. Jones, spe- 
cial agent New England Mutual Life, Chicago; S. B. Bradford, secretary 
and treasurer, and W. F. Weese, vice-president Central Life of Illinois, 
Ottawa, Ill.: F. W. Jenkins, president, Wilson Williams, general field 
agent, and H. D. Hinman, general counsel, Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hemton, N. Y.; A. L. Saltzstein, general agent New England Mutual Life 
of Boston. Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Vorys, attorney, Columbus, Ohio; 
Jules Girardin, president Life Underwriters, manager Phenix Mutual 
Life, Chicago; John Nevin, medical director Colenial Life, Jersey City, 
N. J.; H. H. Bell, field superintendent Columbian National Life, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Tarleton Brown, Western Insurance Review, St. Louis; J. T. 
Baxter, vice-president and counsel Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; H. H. Powell, president National Associaticn Life Under- 
writers, manager Equitable Life, Louisville, Ky.; J. J. Jackson, second 
vice-president National Life Underwriters and general manager A®=tna 
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Life of Hartford, Cleveland, Ohio; T. V. Engstrom, president, A. B. 
Warner, vice-president, and Geo. W. Brearley, secretary Forest City 
Life, Rockford, Ill.; G. B. Stadden and J. O. Humphrey, vice-presidents 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.; S. M. Foster, president Lincoln National 
Life, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; C. P. Iler, vice-president Indemnity Life and 
Accident, Minneapolis, Ind.; Geo. Kuhns, general field manager Bankers 
Life, Des Moines, Ia.; H. G. Everett, secretary Central Life, Des 
Moines, Iowa; B. H. Robinson, president Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. W. Farnham, special counsel Minnesota Insurance Department, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Frank P. Manly, vice-president Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Edgar S. Scott, president, and Henry Abels, secretary 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill.; H. C. Martin, Rough Notes, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; F. E. McMullen, second vice-president and superintendent agen- 
cies Providence Savings Life, New York; W. J. Fischer, general agent 
Northwestern Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.; R. C. Sloan, S. H. Axtell, solici- 
tors, and R. H. Sabin, agency actuary Mutual Benefit Life, Chicago; 
Henry Reeves, vice-president and general manager German American 
Industrial, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. F. McElhinney, president Iowa Life, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Edward P. Ames, THE SPECTATOR of New York, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; James W. Stevens, president Illinois Life, Chicago, II1.; 
Howard Geldert, Western Underwriter, Chicago; Sylvester C. Dunham, 
president, and John H. Nolan, Chicago general agent Travelers of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; E. W. Randall, president Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Frederick A. Draper, independent actuary, Chicago, Ill.; J. H. 
Nitschie, actuary, Chicago, Ill.; John A. Hartigan, Commissioner of 
Insurance, Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn.; W. L. T. Rogerson, secretary and 
vice-president Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; 
Frederick H. Calkins, general counsel Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; P. J. V. McKian, Argus, Chicago, Ill.; W. W. Mack and Roy A. 
Hunt, Insurance Field, Chicago, Ill.; William R. McBurney, Insurance 
Post, Chicago; T. B. Weddell, Record Herald, Chicago; E. A. H. Steven- 
son, Insurance World, Pittsburg, Pa.; C. M. Cartwright and Wm. S&S. 
Crawford, The Western Underwriter, Chicago; Frank L. Rexford, IIli- 
nois Life, Chicago; Wm. C. Johnson, Phenix Mutual Life, New York; 
Wm. Marshall Bullitt, attorney, Louisville, Ky.; Bernard Goldsmith, 
Home Life of New York, Chicago; R. D. Bokum, Mutual Benefit of New- 
ark, Chicago, Ill.; H. J. Busing, Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. 
Peabody, president Mutual Life, New York; O. J. Arnold, secretary IIli- 
nois Life, Chicago; Dr. Whitfield Harral, medical director Southwest- 
ern Life, Dallas, Tex.; T. T. McCormick, Mutual Life of New York, 
Chicago, Ill.; Fred. G. Rapp, manager Security Mutual Life of New 
York, Columbia, Ill.; H. P. Gotz, solicitor Mutual Benefit Life, Chi- 
cago; Franklin Wyman, general agent Berkshire Life, Chicago; F. A. 
Bentley, C. V. Jewell, F. W. Porter and G. H. Stinson, agents Travelers, 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. F. C. Wells, medical director Equitable Life, New 
York; Robert F. Palmer, general agent Berkshire Life, Chicago, IIl.; 
Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Statistician Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C.; J. M. Graves, agent Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. H. Merrill, field agent Mutual Life, Chicago; G. L. 
Foster, superintendent Metropolitan Life, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. Hoffman, 
manager Northwestern National Life, Chicago, Ill.; R. H. Hobart, Chi- 
cago manager, and J. F. Oates, assistant manager Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Chicago; L. A. Goldman, managing director North American Life, 
Toronto, Canada; G. F. Lust, manager Illinois branch Des Moines Life, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. H. Theobald, special representative Mutual Life of 
New York, Chicago, Ill.; Thos. Hilliard, president Dominion Life, Wa- 
terloo, Ont.; Geo. B. Lyons, Federal Life, Chicago, Ill.; B. O. Smith, 
Commonwealth Life, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. J. Tully, general solicitor, Me- 
tropolitan Life Insurance Company, N. Y.; P. D. Gold, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Jefferson Standard Life, Raleigh, N. C.; 
W. B. Carlisle, manager, and W. W. Quinlan, medical referee Mutual 
Life of New York, Chicago, Ill.; C. C. Quinlan, general manager Detroit 
Life, Detroit, Mich.; E. S. Lewis, president St. Louis National Life, St. 
Louis; Ogden Brown, Insurance Leader, St. Louis, Mo.; Willis Palmer, 
president Commonwealth Life, Chicago; J. E. Sutton and Napoleon 
Picard, Travelers, Chicago; A. V. Weil, manager Fidelity Mutual of 
Philadelphia, Chicago; A. I. Jacobson, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago; D. W. Mulvane, president Banks Savings National Life, 
Topeka, Kan.; John J. Oliver, Indicator, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. W. A. 
Evans, Health Commissioner, Chicago; Frederick Apps, president, and 
Arthur Jones, vice-president Michigan State Life, Detroit, Mich.; J. B. 
Reynolds, president Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.; A. E. Forrest, 
vice-president North American Accident, Chicago; Joseph Stout, pres- 
ident South Bend Life, South Bend, Ind.; James A. Field, assistant 
professor of political economy, Chicago; C. H. Beckett, Purdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Ind. 
The following are extracts from the papers and addresses: 


ADDRESS OF PAUL MORTON. 


There are many reasons why we are holding this meeting in Chicago. First, 
the natural drift of all good things, especially in the convention line, seems to 
be toward Chicago. Again, the center of life insurance, like the Star of Empire, 
is rapidly moving westward in this country, and to-day we find it coquetting with 
the center of population somewhere not far from Springfield in this State. This 
meeting is also being held in Chicago out of respect to the wonderful Valley of the 
Mississippi, which, as I view it, is bounded on the east by the Allegheny moun- 
tains, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by the Rockies, and on 
the north by British America. This valley, agriculturally, commercially, indus- 
trially, financially and prospectively, is greater than all the far-famed valleys of 
history, and yet it is only in the vestibule of its infancy, so far as production and 
wealth are concerned, and in my opinion is destined to have more political power, 
more prosperity, more happiness and greater influence in the affairs of the world 
than any other similar area on the face of the globe. * * * 

We are also here because of the very heavy investments that life insurance 
companies have made in the Middle West. We want those who live here to under- 
stand that while the estimated reserve held for policyholders residing in the 
Mississippi Valley amounts to about $583,000,000, the life insurance companies 
have invested in this same territory over $726,000,000; in other words, we are 
not, as many are led to believe, draining this section of the country of its money 
in life insurance premiums and taking it East to invest; but, on the contrary, we 
have actually invested over $143,000,000 more in this territory than the total 
reserves for this same territory amount to, and when I speak of the Mississippi 
Valley in this connection I mean only the Middle States. 

Another reason why we meet in Chicago is because Chicago has a larger number 
of life insurance companies domiciled within its borders than any other city in 
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the United States. There are 231 life insurance companies organized, licensed 
and doing business in the United States. These companies are located in 116 
different cities. New York city —— has only 11 of these 231 companies. * * * 


Recurring to our investments in the Middle and Western States, I wish to say 
that most of these investments are in underlying railroad securities. I believe 
that the life insurance companies of the United States own nearly one-tenth of 
the total amount of money invested in American railways, and personally I know 
of no better or fairer way to invest insurance reserves, and no way calculated to 
give more general satisfaction or to be of greater and wider utility than to assist 
the people of this country in securing and maintaining adequate transportation 
facilities; and it is the aim of life insurance officials in distributing their invest- 
ments generally to consider the greatest good to the greatest number. ft 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY FRED W. POTTER. 


In 1909, applications for policies calling for the payment of $209,000,000 by the 
life companies were written in Illinois, while they collected $36,000,000 in pre- 
miums on the total business in force. About one-half of this business was 
written in Chicago, and I feel that I ought to say here that the State’s Attorney 
of Cook county is of the opinion that all the premiums on the first year’s 
business should be collected. In view of these figures, I am not at all surprised 
that your association selected Illinois as the State in which to meet this year, as 
I realize that you would be glad to visit a field capable of producing such a 
volume of business as this; with an abiding hope that the figures given would 
be more than duplicated in the succeeding years. gies 

The business of life insurance has always had its problems, and necessarily 
always will. During the agitation that followed the upheaval in New York 
several years ago, and because of the necessities of the situation, your association 
was born. Legislation followed the disclosures referred to, some of which, in 
the opinion of many, were unnecessarily harsh, much of it safe, sane and helpful to 
the business. By organization you have succeeded in many instances in prevent- 
ing drastic measures from becoming laws, and in securing reasonable amendments 
tending to the betterment of the business, to laws already upon the statute books, 
and for your efforts in this direction you should have fuil credit. 

At the same time I ask you, as a supervising official, to advocate and endorse, 
and to help to enact into law in all the States of the Union, such measures as will 
be helpful to the policyholders you and I both represent; and I wish to go on 
record as saying that so far as the State of Illinois is concerned, while some of the 
companies of your association have opposed vicious measures, as they should have 
done, I have found them assisting the Department in the passage of helpful 
laws, and in behalf of myself and other supervising officials I bespeak your further 
co-operation. 2 


RESPONSE BY E. B. CRAIG. 


In the past eight or ten years a great number of life insurance companies have 
been organized, most of them in the South and West, and to-day nearly every 
State has its home company. It is remarkable that two of the Middle West States 
have each more insurance companies than have all of the New England States 
together. Whatever of success or failure attends the organization of new com- 
— will more or less affect public opinion as regards the business in general. 

he gravest responsibility, therefore, attends the entrance of the new companies 
into this broad field of human activity and should cause them to look with care 
and see that no untried or unsound principle be introduced at the beginning of 
their operation, or questionable method used in their dealings with the public. 
As a representative of one of the small companies, I can but speak earnestly 
along these lines. I frankly admit that the newer companies are more in need of 
just insurance laws than are the older companies, and I am equally frank in say- 
ing that in my opinion no State can pass a law, good for the old companies, that 
will not be good for the new companies, and that no State can pass a law, bad 
for the old companies, that would be good for a young company, even though 
it be passed with the idea of helping a home company. All companies alike must 
stand on merit, and to be good must be sound. am 

A long time ago, just about the time life insurance really started in the United 
States, a great man of this State, one of the great men of the world, through love 
for his country, made a statement, and the sound of his voice and the truth of his 
words still echo in the hills and valleys of every State in the Union—‘‘A house 
divided against itself will not stand.” The two great pillars supporting life pro- 
tection are the company and the policyholder. Together let them ask for reason- 
able and just laws; not for laws to protect or foster one company or an especial 
group of companies. but for just laws to foster and protect the principles of life 
insurance. When this is done my faith is strong in the belief that many of the 
conflicting and disturbing elements in the business will disappear. * = 


NATURE AND EXTENT OF LIFE INSURANCE INSTRUCTION IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


By Rosert Lynn Cox. 


Life insurance in its incidental relationship to the general subject of economics 
has been considered and somewhat discussed in college courses for a great many 
years, but life insurance as a special and separate course seems to have originated 
with Harvard College in 1897. To-day it is a subject of one or more special 
courses in thirty-three colleges and universities with a student body of 80,000. 
There has been an increase during the last five years of 154 per cent in the 
number of institutions offering such courses. Besides, there has been a wonder- 
ful development in the treatment of the subject in the various collegiate courses. 

But this is not all. There is a group of 191 colleges and universities, with a 
student body of 95,000, which pays varying degrees of attention to the subject 
in connection with their regular courses in economics, sociology, etc. It is in 
this vast group, containing many of the representative universities of the coun- 
try, that the expansion of the immediate future will probably take place. Several 
of the institutions in this classification are already planning for the establishment 
of separate courses in insurance instruction. 

There is a third group treating life insurance made up of institutions that do 
not fall into the two former classifications noted. It numbers thirty-nine, with 
a student body of 17,000. Many of these colleges deal with the subject in com- 
ae Others report incidental treatment without mentioning the course 
involved. 

These three groups make a total of 263 institutions treating the subject of life 
insurance out of 588 colleges and universities in this country. In point of num- 
ber we therefore find 45 per cent of the institutions of higher education dealing 
with the subject. However, these 263 institutions have a student body of 192,000 
out of a total of 318,000, or 60 per cent. Therefore, life insurance to a greater 
or less extent is treated in institutions that have considerably more than half of 
the college student population in this country. * * * 

In point of number, far more colleges and universities treat the subject of life 
insurance in courses on economics or sociology than under all the other heads 
combined, there being 191 institutions in this classification out of a total of 263. 
These 191 institutions have 95,000 students. This class would seem to present 
a splendid field for the development of separate insurance courses. A few of 
these institutions furnish a treatment of the subject that almost approaches a 
separate course, while at the other extreme of the group are colleges devoting as 
little as half a lecture during the year. In isolated instances special individual 
instruction is given to students who indicate a desire to enter the life insurance 
business. In some institutions the design of the treatment given in economics is 
to teach the student how to select his own insurance intelligently, but in a large 
majority of cases the treatment deals with the broad economic side of the ques- 
tion. 

Another educational agency, in its very infancy in this country, is the insur- 
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ance institute. It is narrower in its field than the other forces I have referred to, 
in that its membership usually does not go beyond the employees of insurance 
companies, Addresses by representative men of affairs dealing with broad eco- 
nomic and social phases of the business, papers by leaders in the insurance world 
dealing with the problems of the business, and competitive essays oe the 
members include the methods used to promote a thorough knowledge of the 
business. Thus, clerks and other office subordinates have a splendid opportunity 
for broadening their knowledge and advancing their position with their respective 
companies. reat Britain is the home of the insurance institute. From there 
the idea was transplanted in Canada, where the insurance men of Toronto and 
Montreal have institutes. The first institute to be organized in the United States 
is that at Hartford, Conn. It was formed in October, 1908, and is doing 
splendid educational work along broad lines in its particular field. Three courses 
of study are to be given by the institute this year, one on life insurance, one on 
fire and one on casualty insurance. The executive officers of the insurance com- 
anies at Hartford are actively co-operating to make the organization a success. 
hus far this appears to be the only institute of the kind organized in this 
country, although the Insurance Society of New York, which formerly devoted its 
educational work to fire insurance lines, has this year broadened its sphere to 
include life insurance. Much may be expected of this development. * ™ 


INSURANCE EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 
By Henry Morr. 


In general it may _be said that the technical training is good in all the more 
liberal countries of Europe. University training has been introduced in one or 
two centers, but apparently with the object not of furnishing a desirable addition 
to the knowledge of a well-educated man, but of as or leading up to 
some technical-course. Throughout the Continent of Europe popular knowledge 
of the subject is inadequate and poor and the people generally are probably less 
well educated on the average than those of the United States. In some parts of 
Switzerland and Great Britain this condition does not hold, but even in the best- 
educated localities, whether in Europe or America, a fair knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of insurance is sadly lacking. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that when any instruction on the subject of 
insurance 1s given in a university in Europe, such instruction has in view certain 
examinations or qualifications for technical work connected with insurance. There 
does not seem to much, if any, tendency to make the subject one of general in- 
terest to the public, or to introduce even the elements and general principles into 
the usual curriculum of a good university education. Most universities deal with 
some problems in the doctrine of probabilities in their mathematical courses, but 
it is seldom indeed that in the prescribed text-books illustrations of the subject 
are taken from insurance problems, yet this doctrine of probabilities in its practi- 
cal application is doubtless used more in our particular business than it is in any 
other branch of commerce or of science. 

Then again, although life and other forms of insurance have grown to be a 
most important part of the economic sysem, and have become a necessity in com- 
mercial transactions, as well as in social life, yet the subject is inadequately 
treated in text-books of political economy, and it is frequently forgotten alto- 
gether by students of the so-called social science. be ‘ 

While some of the centers of information mentioned in the foregoing remarks 
will undoubtedly lead to partial dissemination of insurance theories to the public, 
for friends and relatives and intimate associates always imbibe some knowledge in 
an indirect way, nevertheless most of the education above referred to is confined 
to those who are directly interested in the subjects of insurance. Lectures to the 
public in which the public are interested are unusual, and it would appear as if 
“the man in the street” had to get most of his information from the agents of 
companies who may be soliciting his business. One of the best evidences that this 
condition exists lies in the fact that the old Equitable Society, an excellent institu- 
tion about 150 years old, which has never employed any agents, and which 
furnishes insurance on favorable terms to those who make application, only writes 
an annual new business of from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 in sums insured. When 
we bear in mind that eighty or ninety years ago this same company wrote about 
$5,000,000 annually, and consider also the family connections, as well as the per- 
sonal influence of the directors and officers, it will be apparent that the public 
takes very little interest in the subject, and probably this lack of interest is 
caused to a great extent by lack of knowledge. * * * 

It would almost appear as if the attempts at popular education were more 
enthusiastically undertaken from 50 to 100 years ago, at least if we can judge by 
the number of | books written at that period, addressed to the public and not to any 
particular technical class. These old books are found in many old libraries, and 
were evidently intended to educate the people. Whether or not they had any 
extended sale is doubtful, yet from the fact that an old work like “‘Price on 
Annuities” went through six or more editions it would appear as if the general 
readers of scientific works took more interest in the subject than they do now. 

It seems to me that one or two brief and simple essays dealing with the main 
principles of insurance and explaining simply the basis of life, of fire and of other 
forms of insurance, could with advantage be incorporated in the course of reading 
used in the higher grade schools and in institutions of learning, especially where a 
commercial course is promised. few pages would be sufficient to educate the 
coming generation in the principles of the business, but these few pages do not 
seem to have been written or to have been contemplated in educational circles. 


“THE PLACE OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN A GENERAL COLLEGE 
“COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS.” 


By Harry Pratt Jupson. 


The college never in the world can supply brains. A boy is a boy, and that is 
the end of it. In other words, the college never yet gave a man an education, 
and never will. All the world it can do is to provide such things that the boy 
has a chance to get an education if he wants it. Nobody can give it to him but 
himself. Now that is the plain truth. But that chance on the whole, we think, is 
worth while. At all events, people have so far been convinced that it was worth 
while, they have been putting the theory into practice in the shape of gifts and 
taxes in trying to give the boys and girls this kind of a chance, and a great many 
avail themselves of it. * * * 

I fancy we Americans are not quite as bad as we are painted, but at all events 
we are beginning to learn that this world of ours is a tremendously complex thing. 
Great firms and manufacturing industries that mark our centers are themselves 
eminently complicated, involving vast amounts of scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience and training before a man can handle them adequately, and therefore that 
if a man is going to succeed in this new century on which we are entering, on 
the whole, in the long run he must not be in a hurry in engaging in things, but 
must train himself patiently and carefully before undertaking things, if he is going 
to do them well. a. oe 

To-day the overwhelming mass of college students are not going into any one 
of the professions. Of course, there have come up a great crop of learned pro- 
fessions, but aside from that the large majority of college students are going into 
some form of business activity, and therefore we are entering into our curricula 
classes that lead towards various kinds of business. So we have provided, or 
have tried to provide, in the college of commerce and administration courses that 
train a man toward better fitness, for instance, for accounting or for banking, or 
for various kinds of commerce, and, a other things, for insurance. And 
that involves in the first place knowledge of some things that are fundamental. 
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A man, to go into any of these kinds of business, must know something of what 
society consists, something of that on which it rests; something of political 
economy; something of the nature of our modern —~ = modern industry 


and sociology. If he is going into insurance, he should know something also of 
mathematics and various other things bearing in that way, and so in banking, 
and so we have constructed a course which a student may select leading toward 
one of half a dozen lines of business activity. * * * 4 

Now, one thing in conclusion; we do not suppose when a young man trains 
himself in college for banking or for accounting or for insurance that thereby he 
is fitted at once to become a president of a bank or of an insurance company. 
Not a bit, and don’t get into your heads the idea that you see floating around 
here and there that the college boy who takes his degree has a head as big as a 
bushel basket and thinks he can do anything in the world. That sort of animal 
exists sometimes, but he is rare. I do not often find him. Our boys are 
fairly modest about their possibilities. They know they must begin at the bottom 
and work up and prove themselves. Only here, I believe, lies the difference: 
The boy who has taken time and has trained himself in his college course, you 
will find twenty years from now further ahead than any other boy who has not. 
That is all. He has come to be more intelligent and ing a more quickly the ideas 
that underlie your great profession, and for that reason I simply want to endorse 
what has been said in the paper, and I say I believe it is a sound fpr and 
pr you have the sympathy and the interest of the great mass of our modern 
educators. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS A LIFE WORK FOR COLLEGE MEN. 
By Epwarp A, Woops. 


There is no evidence of any abatement in its growth, nor is it conceivable that 
so long as life is uncertain and valuable, and men have families they love and 
businesses to protect and old age for which to save, it can ever be superseded by 
any other device. The population and wealth of the country are, of course, 
expected to increase. With the spread of intelligence and the present trend to- 
ward social progress it is more than likely that a business of such a stable present 
and " nomenal past growth will continue to grow faster than population and 
wealth. Surely, people may be expected in the future to spend less for harmful 
or unnecessary things and more for necessary rm to waste less and save more. 
Otherwise civilization will stop. So long, therefore, as Americans are paying 
to-day nearly half the amount for candy that they pay for regular life insurance— 
excluding assessment and fraternal, $748,027,892—more for beer, nearly three 
times as much for liquor, three-fifths as much for tobacco, and two-thirds as much 
for automobiles, it can hardly be claimed that even with our present wealth and 
population life insurance has reached the limit of its growth. 7? 

The insurance field is therefore one (a) of great magnitude; (b) of recent and 
rapid growth, and (c) with a certainly more prosperous future. 

Although its wide extent and practically unlimited future are of prime con- 
sideration in considering this as a business for college men, these factors alone 
do not prove this an attractive life work for college men. 

Life insurance has a better claim to be considered as a vocation or profession 
for trained and educated men who desire to devote their lives to a business worth 
while, in a greater sense than merely offering an opportunity to make a good 
and permanent living. saiiy bse 

Life insurance, as other professions, should be taken up as a life, and never a 
temporary, work. In trade, men may turn, often advantageously, from selling 
one thing to another, or from one position to another; but the professional man 
devotes his lifetime to that vocation for which he acquires training by years of 
preparation not justified by temporary business. In the past, men late in life and 
as a temporary expedient have taken up life insurance, and some have greatly 
succeeded; but it can best be followed by the young man, training himself for it 
and content to go slowly at first, but merely and more profitably as he becomes 
older and builds up the same clientage that the physician or lawyer does, and 
that canot bedone by one temporarily in it. * * * 

Furnishing an Income the First Tens-ctile insurance has an advantage over 
law or medicine in furnishing a far quicker start. It is doubtful whether the 
average medical or law student receives any net income over the expenses of 
education, equipment, the starting and maintaining of an office, for nearly ten 
years after commencing his professioral course. This is somewhat true of other 
professions. In life insurance, on the contrary, so long a course of special train- 
ing is not necessary. No outlay for books, instruments, renting an office or pur- 
chasing of supplies is required. If at all fitted for the business something will be 
made the first year, and increasing experience and clientage, as well as renewal 
commissions—now paid almost universally and peculiar to this business—will 
rapidly increase the income, which should be excelent before the young theological, 
medical or law student, dentist, engineer or trained nurse is ready to begin. 


No Dead Line in Insurance.—As with other professions, the young man, and 
still more the young woman, should clearly understand that they are handicapped 
by youth. Most insurance is secured by, and most easily sold to, those of mature 
years with families, and such are not so strongly influenced by the advice of a 
young man as one older and more experienced. On the other hand, insurance 
offers the very great advantage that age and experience greatly increase his pros- 
verity instead of making his hold upon the business more precarious. The dead 
line—the question of what should be done with the old minister, teacher, clerk or 
other employee—is a subject to which the average young man gives little atten- 
tion; but he is wise who considers the duration of his employment in advance in- 
stead of waiting until too late and perhaps having to face it when thrown out of 
employment at an age when he cannot get other employment in the same or an- 
other line. How many whose hairs are silver and whose families sorely need 
their support, out of positions through no fault of their own, have bitterly re- 
gretted that they did not earlier consider such a contingency and that they did 
not select a vocation with no dead line and in which increasing years should 
bring an increased certainty of employment, as well as probably greater profit! 
The gray hairs and long experience of an insurance man’ are valuable. My 
father, for fifty years a teacher and college president, entered life insurance when 
sixty-eight, and was more successful financially than in any year of teaching. 
Nothing but failing health should prevent an insurance man well up in years from 
becoming increasingly efficient. One of the best insurance men I ever knew 
at the age of seventy-six made a record never equaled before or since, and was 
very successful after eighty, until stricken by paralysis. * * * 

Work Worth While.—But, above all, as he looks back upon his years of accom- 
nlishment he feels a satisfaction in having not only made a living, but in having 
done things worth while; in being actuated by a feeling of service to his fellow- 
men. This will be a century of social uplift; tremendous forces are at work to 
raise the whole level of society, and one of the most powerful of these is the 
vast, although recent, institution of life insurance, penetrating and permeating 
all classes and knitting together in a firm for mutual protection of family 
and self all people in this great nation, and even reaching out to others. It is 
a far better social device than when imposed by an arbitrary government or 
socialist party. It teaches that we are our brothers’ keepers; that he who pro- 
videth not for his own is worse than an infidel; that the »rotection of the home, 
sacrifice of the present, with all that this means in theupbuilding of character, 
is a high duty. It shows not only that our duty in life is to first regard the in- 
terest of others, but that success, in this field at least, is mostly largely and cer- 
tainly attained by those who believe that true success, as well as happiness in 
life. comes from giving, not getting; whose creed lies not in the belief that the 
world owes them a living, but that we owe it to the world to make it better worth 
ea. FS ; . 
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THE COLLEGE AND WHAT IT MAY DO FOR LIFE INSURANCE, 
By Georce T. Dexter. 


The college is one of the important factors in the civilization of the race. As 
an agency Se the betterment of humanity it is second only to the Christian 
religion. Into its hands is largely committed the training of those who, at a 
later stage, will take the leading part in directing the affairs of the world. That 
training, to be broad and comprehensive, as it must be, should include a study of 
at least the essential principles of life insurance. «i 

Life insurance also is a most important factor in civilization. As a system of 
saving, a provision for dependents and for one’s own declining years, it concerns 
directly more people than any other investment. Yet it is sate to say that there 
is no other one subject of ahiek investors in so great proportion are totally and 
contentedly ignorant; and, because of their ignorance, the people have always 
been the easy victims of sharpers who swindle in the name of life insurance, and 
of the well-meaning, but mistaken, promoters of unsound systems—the plausible, 
but delusive, schemes which are still widely flourishing. * * * 

The young lawyer or doctor is first entrusted with the simplest problems of the 
profession, from which he gradually advances to matters of greater moment. For 
the young life insurance solicitor there are no such opportunities. He starts in 
at once a full-fledged agent. He is met at the very threshold of his career by 
the same problems that puzzle the oldest and ablest solicitor. His general agent 
or preceptor can not assign him the simplest cases at the start, for these cannot 
be selected in advance. : : ; : 

The college course cannot make up for the inexperience and immature judgment 
of youth. As a solicitor, whatever his special training may have been, the new 
agent must commence at the bottom, with fewer chances of success than are 
enjoyed by the older man, who, in mingling with men, has acquired some knowl- 
edge of general business, some experience of the world, some insight into human 
nature. The college graduate is handicapped by his immature age and _his 
ignorance of the ways of the business world. e is a novice pitted against 
experts. He.must learn as do other novices in the professions. *_ i 

NVhy may not the life insurance course include actual solicitation in the field, 
under the direction of, perhaps at times in actual co-operation with, the expert 
instructor? The student may be sent out in search of available material—to 
obtain the names and addresses of eligible persons, their ages, the insurance they 
carry, and any miscellaneous data that may be useful or convenient in a subse- 
quent canvass. Having made his report, with a statement of his experience, he 
is duly coached as to the canvass of such case or cases as seem most promising. 
When expedient and practicable, an instructor or more experience’ solicitor leads 
or assists in the canvass. Always there is the subsequent review of the case, with 
a study of the errors made, and the remedies and improvements that the circum- 
stances suggest. * * * é é 

To sum up, I suggest the incorporation in the regular college course of a 
minimum amount of instruction in life insurance for all, and in the special or 
post-graduate school with its more comprehensive curriculum for a_ selected 
few; the general instruction for all to be of the simplest character, chiefly or 
wholely oral, and limited to a dissemination of such knowledge of essential 
principles as every man and woman should possess. The post-graduate or special 
course, perhaps the course of a summer school, should include a more extended 
study of the subject, a preliminary training in actuarial science, and, for pro- 
spective agents, in addition to instructien in general principles, a training in the 
theory and practice of soliciting. * * * 


THE SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF AGENTS. 
By Sytvester C. DuNHAM. 


It has been estimated that a company that gets a good field man out of five 
experiments is doing pretty well. The four who do not succeed do a vast amount 
of mischief for the one good man to repair, and it seems material to inquire if 
there is not a better way than to accept all who come—good, bad and indifferent— 
and find out by errors that are always charged by the public to the account of 
the company the one in five worth keeping. The only apology to be offered for 
this method is that it is inexpensive, because such experiments are made on a 
commission basis, but it would be a far better answer to show that the ratio has 
been turned the other way about, and that four good agents are found among 
every five candidates. * * * a 

For this work some business experience is the best preliminary training. 
Among the recruits are many salesmen, not a few who have been es in 
manufacturing or banking,an occasional lawyer or teacher, and others of various 
employments, all under thirty-five years of age. No candidates are accepted who 
have been unsuccessful. After six or eight weeks’ instruction these men are 
ready to begin work in the field as branch office managers, cashiers, adjusters, 
auditors and as solicitors. Six years of observation has shown that the home- 
office training is most beneficial. If rudimentary, it is thorough and accurate as 
far as it goes, and provides a foundation of principles upon which can be built 
development and success. 

The instructor is a man of experience in all the branches of the company’s 
business, who between terms refreshes himself by practical home-office and field 
work. The conversational method is employed in the class-room, and there and 
outside the pupils read text-books and analyze contracts and rates and otherwise 
study the subject of insurance and the art of salesmanship. Officials of the com- 
pany and visiting representatives from the field sometimes participate in the work 
of insctruction. Ae 

The number of men thus far trained is 267, of which 132 are now in the com- 
pany’s service, and concerning whose permanent success there seems to be little 
doubt. Several who received training and thereafter did good work have re- 
signed and have accepted positions as department managers in general insurance 
agencies. The service of these men is not lost, because in placing business of the 
agencies with which they are connected they very naturally and properly favor 
the company in whose service they were trained. Some have been persuaded to 
enter the employment of other companies that recognize the value of their train- 
ing as cashiers, managers and solicitors. If we add this considerable, but un- 
willing, contribution to the general welfare to the number of men who remain 
with the company we find that the ratio of successful insurance men who came to 
the training school without previous insurance experience is raised to something 
like seventy-five or eighty per cent. 

\ good education is essential to success. Mental discipline and a thoughtful 
habit are part of the necessary equipment for obtaining an adequate understand- 
ing of the relation of insurance to other great social and economic influences. It 
is a subject that demands much accurate and orderly thinking and an appreciation 
of the nature and progress and purpose of civilization. But the college man does 
not always meet with the most immediate success. In assuming the responsibilities 
of life in many employments he has to readjust his attitude, and that it is not 
always an easy process may mean that the relation of college training to practical 
affairs is the most important problem the modern educator has to solve. Instead 
of taking up insurance, he seems to descend to its level. When it finally engages 
his interest he can turn to good account much of his knowledge and all the re- 
sources of a disciplined mind. * * 


OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN IN THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
By Mrs. L. C. Rawson. 


The science of life insurance, in itself a very modern development, and only 
gradually unfolding its mysteries and intricacies to the minds of the greatest 
mathematicians, and even yet practically in its infancy in many of its aspects, was 
rightfully regarded by women with a great degree of awe. he visits of life in- 
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surance agents of days gone by resulted in a greater degree of mystification, 
although probably the number of women who refused to have their husbands take 
out a policy, fearing it might be immediately fatal, were in the minority. 

To-da we find women of strong character and clear brain who have joined the 
ranks of workers in this ‘‘field of mysteries,” who are making for themeslves 
enviable places in varied capacities. How great the opportunities for woman are 
in this particular line of activity depends upon her equipment. Her natural 
qualification is many sided. She is by nature a philanthropist, and, as we will 
admit, ours is the greatest philanthropy, she is in her element. She is a natural 
teacher, and who will say that writing life insurance is not a process of educa- 
tion? To her tact, earnestness, intuition, if you please, in financial conditions, 
add abounding health, a mind trained in the fundamentals of insurance, and you 
have the well-equipped insurance woman. * * * 

Upon investigation of some 90 companies in this country and Canada, we find 
there are something over 7000 women engaged in the life insurance business. 
Of these, 137 are acting as medical examiners, 92 are managing branch offices, 514 
are soliciting agents, and the remaining 6000 in the capacity of cashiers, 
stenographers, policy writers, bookkeepers and assistants in various departments. 

And why are the opportunities so much greater for woman in the the insurance 
field? A few statistics will show. The faithful, capable office woman is con- 
sidered well paid at a salary of $75 or $80 per month. Many are working for 
$40 and $50 per month. Our women in the stores receive $50 to $200 per month. 
Teaching about the same. The practicing woman physician does well if she nets 
$150 per month. Our successful woman insurance agents are writing from $150,- 
000 to $300,000 per year. This means an annual compensation of approximately 
from $2000 to $4500. * * * 

The older and larger companies are certainly teaching the smaller companies, 
and particularly those of the West, the lesson of using the material at hand, for 
of the 514 women agents, most of these are employed by Eastern companies. 
There is opportunity for women in the West. We believe that life insurance 
business offers brilliant opportunities for the woman of ability and a pleasant and 
fascinating field for her endeavors. 


SOME OBSTACLES WHICH DELAY THE REFORM OF INSURANCE 
TAXATION. 


By Tuomas SEWALL ADAMs. 


The systematic discussion of insurance taxation carried on by this and similar 
associations has borne considerable fruit. In the narrow limits of my own per- 
sonal acquaintance, I know of several who have been converted to the belief that 
insurance taxation is now excessive, and of others—previously arrayed against you 
on this point—whose opposition has been transformed, if not into allegiance at 
least into agnosticism. Whevene once they were sure the insurance companies 
ought to pay more, now they wonder whether they are not paying too much. 


1. Much as I should like to think otherwise, I cannot divest myself of the con- 
viction that any hope of complete uniformity among the several States in the 
matter of insurance taxation is utterly Utopian. The fiscal burdens of the various 
States differ greatly, and I do not see how they can be expected to tax at the 
same rate. As I see it, there is just one way—short of a constitutional amend- 
ment—of securing uniformity, and that is through the action of the insurance 
companies themselves: by adjusting premiums or dividends or both to the varying 
rates of taxation, thus charging more in States which tax more, and less in States 
which tax less. I am aware that the expedient has been tried and abandoned by 
one or two companies, and I know that it could be introduced in unwise ways 
that would do more harm than good; but there are a dozen methods of reaching the 
desired end, and among them the ingenious actuaries should surely be able to 
find a practicable way. Until some such advice is introduced every State is de- 
terred from lowering taxes by the knowledge that forty-five other States would 
share the benefits of the reduction, and the actions of the insurance companies, 
speaking more eloquently than words, constantly suggest that the tax burden after 
all is such a minor consideration that it does not pay to give expression to it in 
the price of insurance. There are two things to be accomplished in this connec- 
tion: The equalization of the tax burden, whatever it is, and the reduction of 
that burden if it is shown to be unjustly heavy. The plan here endorsed is sug- 
gested merely as a means of equalizing the burden. It would not, of course, 
—_ that the policyholders (as distinct from the companies) pay the taxes, 

hat is a question of fact which cannot be settled by a mere method of charging. 
But it would be an amazingly eloquent way of stating to policyholders and the 
world at large what the insurance companies believe on this moot point. 

2. Before the taxation burden will be substantially lowered, in my opinion, it 
will be necessary to provide the doubting public with more facts. I raise the 
question, without presuming to recommend, whether it would not be a wise thing 
to secure the appointment of a commission to investigate this subject, selected in 
such a way as to ensure impartiality, and composed of such men as to command 
confidence. I feel very certain that nothing would go so far to secure justice in 
this matter of taxation as the finding of an able, impartial commission, appointed 
not against the wishes of the insurance companies, but at their request, given 
free access to all the facts and clerical assistance to exploit and study these facts. 
It is what the men who think seriously about this question are most anxiously 
waiting for. 

3. The insurance companies can do much by pointing out the mistakes of logic 
which the agnostic makes, by clearing away the misapprehensions under which he 
labors, by calling attention to forms of investment less worthy than old-line in- 
surance now wholly exempt from taxation, by supplying facts proving the economi- 
cal management of insurance companies and describing the income, wealth and 
general social status of their policyholders. But they can do most by joining 
whole-heartedly in the campaign for a general clean-up of taxation. For it will 
not be the special pleaders who will deserve most in the coming years, but those 
who come with clean hands into the great court of public opinion and generously 
ask not that their own wrongs be remedied, but that a great stain upon democratic 
government be removed, whose most eloquent pleading is not for a reduction of 
their own scores, but for a new and just reckoning of all obligation, anxious first 
of all that Democracy shall cast the scales from her eyes, confident that when she 
sees she will grant them individually all they hope for or wish—simple justice. 


THE PEOPLE’S INVESTMENTS. 
By James Laurence LAUGHLIN. 


We have before us one of the gigantic questions of political economy which are 
ever rising larger and larger with the increasing development of our democracy; 
a question of political economy, I say advisedly, because it has to do with the 
economy of the whole State, and touches the vital interests of the millions of 
thrifty and prudent members of society. It is not at all a question as to the 
earning of a profit on the capital invested in the insurance business. Here we 
have no problem of capitalism and the proletariat; there is no clash of interests 
between employers and workmen; there is no antagonism of class interests. It is 
simply a study of the organized control and investment of the savings of those 
in our democracy of 100,000,000 who wish to provide for their families and for 
days of helplesness and ill-luck. Is it well with this gigantic fund on which our 
wives and children are to depend? Or are there dangers to be watched for? It 
is an economic question which demands serious attention. 

It deserves the more attention because of the surprising magnitude of the in- 
terests involved. We have very recently heard much of postal saving banks and 
of the nature and magnitude of these savings. The total current assets of the 
insurance companies, however. January 1, 1919, are $3,643,857,971, or about the 
same as the total savings in all the banks of the United States ($3,713,405,709) ; 
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larger than the savings in all the institutions of Germany, and three and a half 
times as great as those of the United Kingdom. The total life insurance of the 
United States in force this be is larger than the accumulated savings in the in- 


stitutions of the whole world ($13,425,066,823). * * * i, 

The responsibility of the companies for the vast accumulations of a people’s 
savings cannot be too seriously stated. In the very nature of things, these great 
sums must be invested by those who are most familiar with the important in- 
dustries of the country, and especially with those of the greater magnitude. 
There must inevitably be constant business dealings between these companies and 
those in control of the great banking, industrial and railway corporations. Under 
our present psychological conditions it is easy to buy cheap popularity by —s 
the cry of “Wall Street.” It makes no difference whether it is X street or 
street; there must be a market for securities. There are tricks and dishonesty 
wherever imperfect men gather; but the men in charge of our companies can be, 
like President Cleveland, above all suspicion, and must_get securities from the 
markets where they are bought and sold. Individual officers and directors may 
sporadically go wrong; but the whole body must be sound to the core or the very 
fabric of our business organization must go to pieces. If men did not keep their 
word business would not go on twenty-four hours. As investors, we are banking 
on the integrity and good judgment of the men in charge of these companies. 
They are not likely to fail us. Without doubt, life insurance is safer than it 
ever has been. Now it remains to be seen if the people will, by its treatment of 
railways and corporations, consciously undermine its own investments. 


REPORT OF THE LIFE EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 


It is always a pleasure to enter upon new and untried lines of activity, and in 
that respect the work of your life extension committee has been most agreeable. 
It is, however, necessary for pioneers to move with extreme caution. | 

The problem before us has been to decide in what direction activity can be 
best exercised and to what extent managers of life companies would be justified in 
expending the policyholders’ money in the work of improving general health 
conditions and in the education of the general public on the subject of hygiene 
and sanitation, Nee 

By some the subject of life extension has been regarded as too visionary to 
receive serious attention by this association, and the benefits of any movement in 
this direction as too uncertain to warrant either the companies or the association 
in spending any money in its development. The contrary is true. The lengthen-, 
ing of human life is a plain business proposition of the greatest economic value to 
the country at large, and of especial value to life insurance interests. * 7 

In our staff of agents scattered all over the United States; in our army of 
medical examiners numbering at least 80,000, and distributed throughout the 
cities and vilages of our country; in the vast number of policyholders amounting 
to about one-nfth of our total population, we have the material for the dis- 
semination of truth on this all-important subject and for the institution of an 
aggressive and successful campaign. 3 

Up to this time your committee has been unable to formulate any definite plan 
by which our association could directly approach the policyholders of the country 
upon the subject of life extension, and it has been compelled to reject as im- 
practicable or too expensive certain suggestions which have been made. Its 
work, however, has not been without results. The matter has been brought 
prominently before the executives of many companies, and public attention has 
been turned toward this most important work. i ie ‘ : 

I have heard it stated that this movement has up to the present time only 
appealed to the executives of a few life insurance companies. Out of a total of 
28,000,000 policies in force in American companies, our members carry seventy- 
eight per cent (or 22,000,000). Of this 22,000,000 ninety-three per cent (or 
20,500,000) are in companies which are now engaged in individual work along 
health improvement lines. The activity of these companies is in various lines, as 
already described. . 

Therefore, although the association has not as a body undertaken any definite 
campaign, we can rightly assert that the subject of life extension is now receiving 
more attention than ever in the past, and that it is a live and active issue in the 
minds of most life insurance managers. 

It appears to your committee that in addition to what has already been done 
there is a certain field of activity which the companies can enter with little or no 
expense and with the prospect of accomplishing great general good. Throughout 
our country in au branches of our government we have, during the last fifty 
years, made great advances in the matter of perfecting and extending the work 
of ous departments of health. Every well-regulated community now has its de- 
partment of health, and these are conducted with greater or less efficiency and 
under a system which is more or less effective. In many of the newer States and 
more sparsely settled communities little attention is paid to this important subject. 
In co-operation with the various boards of health and other kindred departments, 
the insurance companies, through their medical examiners and agents, can accom- 
plish an immense amount of good. 

Your committee would, therefore, recommend that a bureau of health and sani- 
tation be instituted within our association, this bureau to undertake at once the 
collection of statistical information regarding registration laws, health depart- 
ments and other agencies showing the extent to which the people in their or- 
ganized capacity have undertaken to improve health conditions. The companies 
would doubtless co-operate in the work of such a bureau. 

It might be well also to instruct the officers of the association to give their 
active support whenever possible to the enactment and enforcement of laws having 
for their purnose the prevention of disease, whether prohibitive in character or in 
the nature of extending the field and efficiency of health departments. 

Our counsel assures me that this work can be done with no expense other than 
the employment of a little clerical help. When this preliminary step has been 
taken the association may find it proper in the future to employ one or more 
experts in sanitation to investigate on behalf of life companies the conditions 
existing in various localities and to suggest, when requested, methods of im- 
proving these conditions. In other words, our first step should be to inform our- 
selves accurately as to existing conditions, and to lend our hearty support to the 
general movement in so far as it can be done without material increase in the 
expense of maintaining the association, and later on to follow up this preliminary 
work by an initiative of our own in the line suggested. 

Your committee would strongly recommend some action at this meeting upon 
these general lines. 





New York Insurance Report—Part V. 


Superintendent of Insurance Hotchkiss has issued Part V, the last 
volume, of the annual report of the Insurance Department. This volume 
comprises nearly 1400 pages, covering full reports of all examinations 
of insurance companies made by the Department during the year ending 
July 15, 1910, including in several instances supplemental memoranda of 
the Superintendent; all amendments to the insurance laws passed at the 
last session of the legislature; court of appeal decisions; abstracts of all 
rulings of the Superintendent of Insurance and opinions of the attorney- 
general on the amendments of 1906 to the insurance law, affecting life 
insurance, arranged under the section numbers of the law; special re- 
ports on town and county co-operative fire associations, insurance 
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supervision in Europe, excise reinsurance agreement; matter relating to 
amortization of securities having a fixed term of maturity owned by 
domestic insurance companies; and detailed schedules of fees and taxes 
charged New York insurance companies by Insurance Departments of 
other States. 

The report shows that sixty-eight insurance corporations were exam- 
ined during the year, other than town and county co-operative associa- 
tions, classified as follows: Fire and marine, 27; life, 7; casualty, etc., 
7; assessment associations, 13; fraternal beneficiary orders or soci- 
eties, 14. 

This volume is prefaced by an interesting account of insurance super- 
vision in New York prior to and after the organization of the Depart- 
ment, furnished by William Barnes, the first Superintendent, who served 
ten years. 





Distributing Its Investments. 
{To Tue Eprtor or Tue Specraror.] 


I enclose clipping in which the Southwestern Life states that it be- 
lieves that it is the first life insurance company in the United States 
to adopt the principle of lending seventy-five per cent of the legal 
reserve in the State in which it gets the business. I beg to state that 
the Security Life and Annuity Company adopted this principle 
from its foundation. It was built up by preaching the doc- 
trine of keeping money at home, and, when it went into other 
States, it adopted the principle in each State of lending the full legal 
reserve in that State, thus making it practically a home company. 

Greensboro, N. C., December 5. G. A. GRIMSLEY. 





—The Universal Life Assurance Company of Canada, with head offices in 
Ottawa, will apply for a Dominion charter. 

—During the month of October the Ladies of the Maccabees of the World issued 
$1,007,000 in protection, almost doubling any October record for the past three 
years. 

—The Knights of Pythias’ insurance department paid during October thirty-six 
fourth-class claims, amounting to $74,500, and sixty-one fifth-class claims aggre- 
gating $85,886. 

—The Great West Life of Winnipeg, Manitoba, set for itself a record month in 
December, 1908, of $1,246,559 in applications, which stood for fourteen months, 
but this year it was beaten six successive times during the months of March to 
November, inclusive, the best record of $1,511,369 being that for November, 
which it is hoped will not outlast the year. 

—John D. Denison, Jr., of Dubuque, Ia., has presented to Insurance Superin- 
tendent F. C. Potter of Illinois charges against the management of the Modern 
Woodmen of America, the largest fraternal order in the country. Among the 
charges are that the order has lost large sums through the failure of banks, 
through forged bonds and by excessive payments to officials. Representatives of 
the order state that these charges were fully disproved, after investigtaion, some 
two years ago. 
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Officers of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. 


At a special meeting of the Fidelity and Casualty, held on December 
7, Robert J. Hillas was elected to succeed the late George F. Seward as 
president. At the same meeting Frank E. Law was promoted from 
second assistant secretary to the vice-presidency. It is understood 
that these promotions were urged in a memorial sent to the directors by 
the staff of the home office and the agency force. 

President Hillas is a native of Wisconsin, and has been in the service 
of the Fidelity and Casualty since 1876, commencing as an office boy at 
sixteen years of age. In 1880 he was appointed assistant secretary, and 
in 1888 he was made secretary, and subsequently vice-president. He 
has made his way in the company by reason of his ability and integrity. 

The new vice-president, Frank E. Law, has a world-wide reputation 
as a casualty underwriter, and has performed vast service to the busi- 
ness of liability insurance in particular. He graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1892, and, after some outside experience, 
entered the service of the Fidelity and Casualty. His first duties were 
in connection with the steam boiler and elevator departments, and in 
1899 he was appointed actuary of liability lines, stepping to the position 
of second assistant secretary in 1900. 

With these two tried and faithful men occupying the most responsible 
positions in the management of this company, a continuance of its 
successful career may confidently be looked for. 

Another appointment is that of Claude E. Scattergood, statistician of 
the, liability department, to be fifth assistant secretary. 
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THE DETROIT CONFERENCE. 


Semi-Annual Meeting at Detroit—Interested Sessions with an 
Abbreviated Programme—Uniform Policy Recommended. 


The semi-annual convention of the Detroit conference was held at 
the Hotel Cadillac at Detroit, December 8 and 9. The following com- 
panies were represented: American Assurance, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
American Casualty, Reading, Pa.; Bankers Accident, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Columbia Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; Continental Casualty, Chicago, III.; 
Equitable Accident, Boston, Mass.; Fidelity Accident, Saginaw, Mich; 
Federal Casualty, Detroit, Mich.; General Accident, Toronto, Ont.; 
General Accident, Philadelphia, Pa.; Great Eastern Casualty and In- 
demnity, New York; Great Western Accident, Des Moines, Iowa; Home 
Casualty, Detroit, Mich.; Home Accident and Health, South Bend, Ind.; 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis, Ind.; Imperial Assurance, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Inter-State Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn.; National Casualty, 
Detroit, Mich.; National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn.; National 
Masonic Provident, Mansfield, Ohio; New York Casualty, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
North American Accident, Chicago, Ill.; Pacific Mutual Life, Los Ange- 
les, Cal.; Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton, Pa.; Phenix Preferred Acci- 
dent, Detroit, Mich.; St. Lawrence Life, New York; Security Casualty, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Sick and Accident, Toledo, Ohio; Union Casualty, 
Detroit, Mich.; United States Health and Accident, Saginaw, Mich.; 
United States Indemnity, Boston, Mass.; Woodmens Casualty, Spring- 
field, Ill.; Workingmen’s Mutual Protective, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The Columbian Protective of Binghamton, N. Y., and the Dixie Casu- 
alty and Surety of Jackson, Tenn., were admitted to membership, mak- 
ing the total membership sixty-one. The president appointed the 
following chairmen of various committees: Standing committees—law, 
John J. Lentz; claims, F. S. Dewey. Special committees—membership, 
H. H. Behrens; taxes, E. G. Robinson; auditing, W. H. Howland; physi- 
cian, L. O. Chatfield; bureau, R. R. Koch. 

Considerable discussion was had regarding the reporting agents’ 
bureau, and it was finally decided to adopt the Hooper-Holmes propo- 
sition as now used by the commercial companies. 

The executive committee reported that at the meeting held at New 
York the question of a uniform dollar-a-month policy was thoroughly 
discussed and a sub-committee appointed to draft a form. This sub- 
committee’s report was incorporated in the report of the executive com- 
mittee. The report alluded to the bureau of publicity recently estab- 
lished as containing the possibilities of great good to the business. The 
committee urged all conference companies and all companies not mem- 
bers of the conference to join the bureau. 

The policy form presented by the committee was discussed section by 
section, and each was approved. Subsequently a resolution was passed 
to the effect that the conference accept the report of the committee and 
recommended the adoption of the policy form by the members of the 
conference. 

There was some difference of opinion manifested regarding some sec- 
tions of the policy, but these were waived for the general good. The 
utmost harmony prevailed in this discussion, and there was general 
satisfaction over the outcome. 

H. G. B. Alexander called attention to the bureau of publicity already 
actively at work, which he believed would exceed all expectations as to 
the result it would accomplish. He stated emphatically, on behalf of the 
bureau, its manager and its board of governors, that all members would 
be treated fairly and with equal consideration, without reference to 
their size, or whether stock or mutual. 

After the disposal of the new policy the balance of the programme 
was rushed through rapidly, a considerable portion of it being cut out 
entirely. The topics for general discussion, some ten in all, were ex- 
pected to arouse considerable interest, but this feature of the pro- 
gramme was eliminated in order to adjourn Friday noon. Several short 
papers were read and accepted without discussion. C. H. Brackett, 
president of the Hoosier Casualty Company of Indianapolis, read a paper 
on conservation. He said that everything was going with a rush these 
days, and health and accident insurance had caught the infection. In 
the mad rush for business new features had been introduced into the 
policies as talking points, and this tendency had reached the point where 
it would appear that a halt should be called. Rates, he said, should be 
equalized to meet the hazard and there should be a conservation in the 
matter of expenses. Conservation rightly applied would put the busi- 
ness on a better and safer basis and would help to solve many problems. 
It would also create better management. He said it was reasonable to 
devote part of the company’s energies to keep what it has got, rather 
than to push so vigorously for new business. Conservation, he said, 
means saving lives, and, as applied to the prevention of accidents, it 
is giving much in return for its cost. 

Co-operation in claim adjustment was discussed in a short paper by 
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W. A. Orr, secretary of the Woodmens Casualty, Springfield, Ill. He 
said that men long ago learned the value of co-operation for defensive 
work, and it has become practically a necessity. It is especially essen- 
tial in health and accident insurance, particularly in the handling of 
claims. The claim adjusters should co-operate when several companies 
are on the same risk. He cited several instances in the case of his own 
company, where considerable sums of money had been saved through a 
joint adjustment. He also expressed the opinion that the employment 
of one doctor by all companies in one locality would prove a great 
benefit. The companies should deal openly and above board with one 
another. He expressed the opinion that through co-operation the lapse 
ratio would be reduced and claims adjusted with greater satisfaction 
to the claimants. 

L. E. Brown, chief claim adjuster of the Continental Casualty, heartily 
endorsed Mr. Orr’s views and made a motion that the committee on 
claims give this subject special attention and submit a plan to the con- 
ference. This was adopted. 

R. R. Koch, president American Assurance, read a short paper on the 
Golden Rule. He said that the conference must depend upon this prin- 
ciple for future success. It was organized for the purpose of bettering 
the business and must depend upon the Golden Rule for whatever it 
achieves along this line. There is no compelling strength back of the 
conference. The companies must keep faith with one another, and in all 
differences of opinion or practice must observe the Golden Rule. The 
minority should set aside their views and join the majority. 

In the treatment of agency problems, by Frank D. Davy, agency man- 
ager Continental Casualty, he took the position that there should be 
concerted action by all of the companies in reference to the bonding 
of agents. He thought that all companies should require bonds for the 
moral effect on the agents, and that there should be united action. As 
the outcome of this paper, the motion was carried to the effect that an 
agency committee be appointed whose duties it should be to report a 
plan. 

Hon, James V. Barry, manager of the bureau of publicity, legislation 
and departmental relations, was introduced to the convention, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. He expressed his pleasure at being 
permitted to address an insurance gathering on the plane of “an ordi- 
nary mortal,’’ instead of in an official position, as Insurance Commis- 
sioner, as heretofore. He said he only appeared because he had a mis- 
sion.to perform, and that was in connection with the bureau. He read 
some of the by-laws of the bureau and outlined some of its objects. Its 
main purpose was to promote the interests of casualty insurance, It 
was an organization for the conservation of the interests of all con- 
nected with it, and this work would be carried out without partiality. 
The interests of every company would be conserved in every possible 
way. The work could not be properly carried on without benefit to 
the entire business. He said it was the purpose of the management to 
enter into a campaign to enlist all companies in the organization. The 
more widespread the organization the more effective would be its work. 
He asked all members of the Detroit conference to identify themselves 
with the bureau and to interest others. 

H. A. Behrens, managing agent Pacific Mutual Life, Chicago, IIl., said 
that the work of the bureau would be on similar lines to that of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. His company, he said, was a 
member of that organization and had received in benefits many times 
more than the cost. 

Attention was called to the fact that no action had been taken by the 
conference regarding the two members who represented the conference 
on the board of governors of the bureau. These two members are H. G. 
B. Alexander, president of the Continental Casualty, and A. E. Forrest, 
president of the North American Accident. The motion was finally 
passed, making these two gentlemen the duly accredited representatives 
of the conference until its annual meeting. Some discussions was had 
regarding the appointment of one of these representatives from the 
ranks of the mutual companies, but, as the latter expressed themselves 
as perfectly satisfied with the present arrangement until the annual 
meeting, no further action was taken on this matter. 

After a brief report from the committee on claims all other items 
on the programme were passed and the meeting adjourned to let every- 
body ‘‘catch a train.’’ 

Following is the report of the special committee appointed by the 
executive committee of the Detroit conference to consider a new 
standard policy: 


First: Accident—(a) Death or Dismemberment.—1. Death and specific indem- 
nity to be limited to the present ninety-day clause, no indemnity to payable in 
addition to the principal sum. Full principal sum may be payable for the loss 
of any two members (the eye being considered a member). 

Ss. Special death benefits for sunstroke, freezing and hydrophobia to be eliminated. 

3. Accumulations to be limited to 5 per cent for every three months’ renewal 
premiums paid until such accumulations equal 50 per cent, No other accumula- 
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Sone Sor annual premiums to be given either on principal sum or death or specific 
enefits. 

(b) Disability.—1, Total indemnity limited to two years. 

2. Partial indemnity at the rate of 50 per cent of total indemnity and for not 
exceeding six months. The total liability for accident indemnity not to exceed 
an amount equal to twenty-four months of total disability. 

8. Increase of weekly benefit for annual premiums to be continued as under 
the present policy. 

(c) General.—1. Doubling clause to be the same as the present conference 
policy, and to read as follows: 

“All the above amounts shall be doubled if such injuries shall be received, first, 
while riding as a pereanase within the enclosed part of any railway passenger 
car provided for the exclusive use of passengers and propelled by steam, com- 
pressed air, cable or electricity and not attached to any freight, coal or logging 
train; or second, while riding as a passenger on board a steam vessel licensed for 
the regular transportation of passengers, and such injuries shall be caused directly 
by or in consequence of the wrecking of such car or vessel.” 

M. Beneficiary insurance, including children; insurance to be eliminated en- 
tirely. 

3. Optional indemnity, indemnities for non-disabling injuries and all other so- 
called “‘frills” not herein recommended, to be entirely eliminated. 

4. The one-fifth clause to remain as at present and reading as follows: 

“In event of injury, fatal or otherwise, of which there shall be no external 
or visible mark on the body, the body itself, in case of death, not to be deemed 
such mark, or death coming whelly or in part, directly or indirectly, from 
disease or bodily infirmity; or loss resulting directly or indirectly, wholly or in 
part, from any gas, vapor, anesthetic, poison, riot, exposure to obvious risk of 
injury or obvious danger; or from injuries intentionally inflicted upon the in- 
sured himself or by any other person; or from injuries inflicted upon the insured 
by himself or received by him while insane, or while attempting to evade arrest, 
or while violating law, or while on the right-of-way, bridge, trestle or other prop- 
erty of a railway crossing prescribed by law, not being at the time a passenger 
or employee of such railway in the discharge of duty, the company’s liability shall 
ei exceed one-fifth of the amount that would otherwise be payable under this 
policy. 

5. The “specified as illness” clause to remain as at present, reading as follows: 

“Disability, or other loss, resulting wholly or in part, directly or indirectly from 
sunstroke, freezing, carbuncles, boils, felons, abscesses, ulcers, septic poisoning or 
contact with poisonovs substances, lumbago, crick or lame back or strain of the 
back, shall be considered as resulting from sickness, and covered accordingly 
whatever the original cause.” 

Second: Illness—(a) House Confinement.—1. This insurance to become 
effective not sooner than sixty days from date of policy. 

2. House-confining benefits to be limited to six months. 

3. We advise a reduction under both accident and illness at age 50 of 33% per 
cent, and a further reduction after 60, making a total reduction over age 49 of 
50 per cent. 

(b)_ Convalescence.—1. Effective whether following house confinement or not, 
provided policy has been in force sixty days. 

2. Period limited to one month at 50 per cent, total limit for illness indemnity 
to be an amount equal to six months’ house-confinement benefits. 

3. Quarantine benefits to be eliminated. 

4. Boils, felons, carbuncles shall be paid under illness benefits, and the full 
indemnity shall bepaid for total disability, regardless of house confinement. 

(c) General.—1. Limit for chronic diseases to remain a period not to exceed 
one month’s full indemnity. 

2. First week of illness clause to remain as at present. 

3. Reinstatement clause to be in accordance with provisions of New York laws. 

Third: Conditions——1. These are largely prescribed by State laws, and we 
make no recommendations except that a clause be inserted giving the company 
the right to refuse to renew a policy at any time by refusal to accept further 
premiums. 





Memorial Resolutions on the Death of George F. Seward. 


Minute of a special meeting of the board of directors of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, held December 7, 1910: 


In the providence of God, our president, George F. Seward, has been 
taken from our midst, after twenty-three years of service with the com- 
pany; for the first six years as vice-president, and for the last seventeen 
years as president thereof. 

During his term of service the company has prospered remarkably, 
its multiplied strength bearing eloquent testimony to the skill and 
fidelity of its management, in which Mr. Seward, as president, occupied 
the foremost place. Before his connection with the company, he had 
served the Government of the United States in its consular and diplo- 
matic services in responsible pesitions, and brought to the company the 
benefits derived from such experience and training; something unusual 
for an insurance company to obtain. He acquired such a knowledge of 
the business we transact as to make him an acknowledged expert and 
leader in it. With his remarkable capacity he was not contented to 
confine his interest wholly to this company, but became a valued and 
conspicuous member of the New York Chamber of Commerce, besides 
taking a good citizen’s interest in matters pertaining to the public 
welfare. 

There are but three or four left who were directors when Mr. Seward 
came, but all have served long enough with him, as fellow director 
and chief officer, to know that in his death they have sustained a per- 
sonal loss. Always ready to impart information about the affairs of 
the company to the directors, he made the doing of this so interesting 
and agreeable as often to keep arouad him, even after the meetings of 
directors were ended, a group that eagerly drank in what he had to tell. 
It seems almost needless to say that his cheerful and dignified presence 
will be greatly missed. 

We extend our sincere condolences to his bereaved family, and direct 
that a copy of this minute be sent to it, and also that it be recorded in 
our book of minutes and given to the press. 





Missouri Casualty Companies Merge. 


The Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Company of Springfield, Mo., last 
week absorbed the Missouri Miners Casualty Company of Joplin, Mo. 
The negotiations for the merger were conducted by General Manager S. 
E. Austin for the Springfield company, and before they were completed 
the directors of the Joplin concern made a thorough investigation of 
the affairs and business methods of the Missouri Fidelity and Casualty. 
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C. B. Guinn, president of the retiring company, has advised the stock- 
holders that the investigation showed a solid basis and ability to take 
care of the special feature of mining liability insurance. 

The Missouri Fidelity and Casualty Company is a new organization, 
with a capital of $250,000 and a substantial surplus, and will commence 
operations with the beginning of 1911. Its agreement with the Joplin 
company provides that it will enter the district where the lead and 
zine mines are located and carry such risks as will pass inspection. A 
basis rate will be established, and the operators who co-operate with 
the company will have every advantage. 

The officers of this company are W. L. Garrett, president; H. L. 
Schneider, vice-president; W. W. Coffman, registrar and treasurer; J. 
L. Hine, secretary; S. E. Austin, general manager; W. L. Taylor, assist- 
ant general manager. 





Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Board of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters on December 13 John T. Stone was elected chair- 
man to succeed the late George F. Seward, while Robert J. Hillas was 
added to the committee in place of Mr. Seward. Mr. Stone, as an ex- 
president of the board, was already a member of the committee. Ed- 
son S. Lott and W. M. Tomlins, Jr., were appointed to represent the 
board on the governing committee of the new Bureau of Publicity; H. 
G. B. Alexander and A. E. Forrest, for the Detroit Conference. Wm. 
Bro Smith and W. G. Curtis, for the International Association of Acci- 
dent Underwriters, are the other governors. J. V. Barry, manager of 
the bureau, was present at the meeting, and explained the progress of 
the work of establishment. 





Enterprise Casualty Company. 

Richard Binder and Harry C. Rausley, two stockholders, who recently 
were permitted to become party complainants against the Enterprise 
Casualty Company of Philadelphia, on Monday secured an order from 
Judge Holland granting a rule to show cause why a receiver should not 
be appointed for the defendant company. 





A Novel Contest. 


The Knoll & Turgeon agency of the Attna Life’s accident and liability 
department at Buffalo offered a cash prize of $250 to the agent in their 
territory who wrote and paid for the largest amount in new accident 
and health premiums between March 1 and December 1, 1910. 

The contest was unique both on account of the prize, which is one of 
the largest ever offered by a general agency, and because of the handi- 
cap feature by which an attempt was made to equalize the chances of 
all the contestants regardless of the population of their particular 
districts. 

Although the returns have not been entirely checked up, it seems that 
Agent Newton L. Hawks of Batavia is the winner, with $1,381.51 acci- 
dent and health business written and paid for, to which is added $750 
handicap, making a total score of $2,131.51. 





Southern Casualty and Surety Conference. 


The conference of Southern insurance companies, which met at At- 
lanta, Ga., last week, during its closing session limited its membership 
to casualty companies and adopted the title Southern Casualty and 
Surety Conference. Eighteen companies were enrolled as members and 
the following officers were elected: M. D. Johnson, president; H. F. Huffa- 
ker, vice-president; C. J. Goodman, secretary, and C. A. Langford, 
treasurer. 





Transfer of the Philadelphia Casualty Company. 


As announced in THE SPECTATOR last week the control of the Phila- 
delphia Casualty Company has keen secured by parties representing the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore. President Warfield of that 
company has advised the agents of the Philadelphia Casualty Company 
as follows: 


The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland has entered into an 
agreement to reinsure, as of January 1, 1911, all the outstanding risks of 
the Philadelphia Casualty Company, with the exception of the credit in- 
surance. This means that after January 1 the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland will be liable for all outstanding policies of the 
Philadelphia Casualty Company covering accident and health, plate 
glass, liability and automobile insurance. 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, before agreeing to 
reinsure the outstanding liability of the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany, carefully investigated the general class of business on the books 
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of the Philadelphia Casualty Company, and found the risks to be desir- 
able ones, and such as should be carried by conservative underwriters. 
It is, therefore, our desire to renew in the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
the accident and health, plate glass, liability and automobile insurance 
on the books of the Philadelphia Casualty Company, unless we should find 
some of the risks undesirable. Our purpose is to renew these policies only 
through the agents or brokers who placed them on the books of the 
Philadelphia Casualty Company, and we therefore request that you will 
enter into negotiations with us as early as convenient, with a view of 
continuing your agency contract. The Fidelity and Deposit Company 
has just entered the casualty and liability field, and, having made very 
few agency agreements, is consequently in position to make such connec- 
tions wherever it can find desirable agents. 


President Walter LeMar Talbot, of the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany, in a notice to the field force, says: 


It has been the ambition of the undersigned, who is still allied of- 
ficially with the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, to see that 
the agents and policyholders were properly protected and their interests 
safeguarded in any sale that would be effected. This has been accom- 
plished in the disposal of the casualty business in the interest of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore, Md., which company is 
thoroughly established and has a capital of two million dollars and over 
two and one-half millions in surplus. 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company were attracted to ‘‘The Phila- 

* delphia’”’ through its knowledge of the straight-forward business prin- 
ciples that have guided its management, the clean and conservative char- 
acter of the business on its books, and the high grade of its field repre- 
sentatives throughout the territory. Likewise the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company consented to part with their holdings, appreciat- 
ing their moral responsibility to place the company in such hands as 
would safeguard the interest of both policyholders and agents. Such will 
be the case with the Fidelity and Deposit Company. 


On Tuesday, December 13, new officers of the Philadelphia Casualty 
were elected as follows: J. Arthur Nelson, president; William Hugh 
Harris, vice-president; Robert G. Hazeltine, secretary, and C. J. R. 
Sproule, treasurer. The board of directors is composed of J. Arthur 
Nelson, W. H. Harris, B. L. Henderson of Baltimore; Herman Hoopes, 
Edward Hoopes, W. L. Talbot, Robert G. Hazeltine, C. J. R. Sproule, 
Raymond Pitcairn, F. X. Quinn, Clarence M. Brown of Philadelphia, and 
Kennedy R. Owen of New York. 





National Mutual Union 


At a preliminary meeting of mutual accident and health insurance 
companies, held last week in Indianapolis, a permanent organization 
was effected and the name National Mutual Union adopted. Officers 
were elected as follows: E. G. Robinson, president; A. D. Bailey, vice- 
president; C. H. Clemens, second vice-president; F. M. Goodman, secre- 
tary; W. C. Ryan, treasurer. Thirteen companies were represented, and 
it is expected that at least seventy-five will become members. 





Casualty Notes. 


—The Maryland Casualty has declared a quarterly dividend of four per cent. 

—Charles F. Pogge, State agent for the Metropolitan Casualty of New York 
at Chicago, has resigned. 

—The Maine Insurance Company of Portland will increase its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

—T. A. Satterwhite has been appointed general agent in Kentucky of the Pru- 
dential Casualty, which has just entered the State. 

—Last week five shares of Peoples Surety Company stock sold at 121, par 
100, and twenty-six shares of Title Guarantee and Trust Company sold at 501%, 
par 100. 

—Augustus C. Vreeland is the successor to the firm of Vreeland and McCon- 
nell, and is now general agent of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Limited, at New Orleans. 

~+-The National Dental Insurance Company of Tacoma, Wash., has filed articles 
of incorporation naming $100,000 as proposed capitai and P. D. Askew and E. 
H. McElroy, incorporators. 

—The Travelers Insurance Company paid for vacation accidents $87,693 in- 
demnity, and $79,775 death claims from June 1 to November 1; out of the total 
of $167,468, $13,525 was provided by the accumulative provision. 

—John L. Paul, superintendent of agents for the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany, has asked the field force to make good this month and show the new owners 
of the company that quadrupled assets mean correspondingly increased business. 

—The Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association of America of 
Utica, N. Y., will submit to members for their approval a plan to double the 
death indemnity for railroad accidents and to increase the indemnity for the 
loss of one eye. 

—The Republic Accident is being organized at Cleveland, Ohio, with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus, by J. H. Silliman, to take over the business.of the 
American Accident, an assessment concern of the same place, of which Mr. Silli- 
man is secretary. 

—The suit brought for a receivership for the Columbus Casualty Company of 
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the plan of liquidation adopted by the directors will satisfactorily accomplish the 
purpose for which the suit was instituted. 

—The Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore has established a claim division 
for their company in Birmingham, Ala., under C. H. Murry, an experienced ad- 
juster from the home office of the company. The Maryland Casualty Company 
is represented in Birmingham by R. A. Brown & Co., who say the new department 
will be in their office and that its establishment was an indication that the city 
was recognized as a point of unusual importance. 

—The New Law says the United States Casualty Company requires every 
accident insurance broker to carry a fountain pen after January 1, when signed 
applications for accident and health insurance pouicies will be insisted upon. In 
order to supply the demand, the company offers to supply a pen to brokers who 
pay premiums of $60 or more on new policies before December 28. President 
Lott expects to send out a large number of pens. 

—The advisory committee of the Philadelphia Plate Glass Association, after 
considerable labor, has recommended certain changes in the manual looking to 
the making of all points clear which might otherwise be the cause of dispute, and 
others which it was considered the welfare of the business demanded. One 
change which it is thought will help in saving the large risks to the companies 
is the provision for the promulgation of special rates on them upon the application 
to and approval of the advisory voard. 





Surety Notes. 


—The Commonwealth Bonding and Casualty Company is organizing at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

—The Pacific Surety Company has filed amended articles of incorporation 
authorizing a capital stock of $1,000,000. 

—The General Bonding and Casualty Company of Dallas, Tex., has been 
chartered, and will begin business about the first of the new year. It has a 
fully paid-up capital of $200,000. 





TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 


Monongahela Changes. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Monongahela of Pittsburg it was 
voted to amend the company’s charter so as to permit of its admission 
to New York State, and also to reduce its capital from $300,000 to $200,- 
000, thereby adding $100,000 to surplus. The officers were all re-elected. 





Insurance Commissioners Meet. 


Officials representing the Insurance Departments of some sixteen 
States met at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, on Tuesday, December 
13, for a three-days’ session. Their time will be taken up by committee 
meetings, the executive committee occupying the first day. The Union 
Central Life stock question came up, and President Jesse R. Clark was 
on hand to give any required information. Other committees which 
will hold sessions are those on fraternals, reserves, laws and legisla- 
tion, examinations and expenses of fire insurance companies. Sev- 
eral representatives of fraternal orders were on hand to perfect plans 
for introducing the uniform bill for their regulation. A number of them 
expressed their gratification at the prospect of a speedy passage of the 
bill, thereby relieving them of considerable trouble. 








/ 


It is desired to purchase a fire 
insurance company with a capital 
of approximately $200,000, and a 
net surplus of from $100,000 to 
$200,000. All negotiations treated 
in strict confidence. Address: 
“INVESTOR,” 587 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 
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